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UNION COOPERATIVE 

Incorporated 1924 


STANDING FOR YEAR 1933 

Ledger Assets: 


Real Estate $25,678.50 

Loans on Policies— 71,226.28 

Collateral Loan 13,200.00 

Mortgage Loans 219,798.87 

Bonds 1,950,667.20 

Cash in Bank and Office 159,164.78 

Other Ledger Assets 75,575.46 


Total Ledger Assets $2,515,201.09 

Non-Ledger Assets 114,366.26 


TOTAL $2,629,667.36 

Less Assets Not Admitted (Furniture, etc.) 351,949.70 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS 


$2,277,617.65 


Liabilities: • 


Reserves $798,209.15 

Contingent Reserve 650,000.00 

Death Claims Reported — Proof not received 62,680.78 

Dividends Left with Company 3,360.76 

Premiums Paid in Advance 13,078.39 

Bills Accrued 659.97 

Taxes (Estimated) 20,866.00 

Dividends Apportioned 4,000.00 

Suspense Account 4,120.26 

Interest Paid in Advance 686.67 


TOTAL - $1,657,541.88 

Capital 200,000.00 

Surplus 620,076.77 


TOTAL 


$2,277,617.65 


Insurance in Force December 31, 1933 $58,704,843.00 

Death Claims Paid During 1933 670,448.23 


Union Cooperative solicits your continued interest in its development, and hopes to 

serve you in your life insurance needs. 

UNION COOPERATIVE INSURANCE 

ASSOCIATION 


1200 Fifteenth Street, N, W. 


Washington, D- C- 
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Magazine Chat 

la our face redi A humili- 
ating error was made in the 
brief hiatorical aection of our 
pamphlet. ‘‘Your Membership 
ID ^e International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers,’' 
These mistakes will occur 
wherever type is used but they 
are galling^ no leas* 

W'^ords were twisted to give 
the impression that President 
McNulty succeeded President 
Miller* which of course is an 
impossible stretching of the 
facts. We publish herewith the 
list of presidents from Henry 
Miller's incumbency to Presi- 
dent McNulty; 

Henry Miller from 1891 to 
1893; 

Quinn James from 1893 to. 
1894; 

H, W. Sherman from 1894 to 
1897; 

J, A, Maloney from 1897 to 
1899; 

Thomas Wheeler from 1899 
to 1901; 

W- A, Jackson from 1901 to 
1903; 

P. J. McNulty from 1903 to 
1919, 


The extent to which the 
magazine reaches readers out- 
side of the immediate move- 
ment is interesting. In an in- 
stitution in the far West there 
are two electricians employed. 
We have this letter from one of 
them; **l wish to congratulate 
you and the whole corps of co- 
workers on the broad and efh- 
cient way the Worker is gotten 
out. The Worker is very popu- 
lar here* as mine will show, ! 
have no idea how many read it* 
but when I dnish it* tt is put in 
circulation and is about worn 
out when it b returned to me. 
There is only one electrician 
here besides myself, but the 
Worker b spoken for by several 
before I receive it* Keep the 
good work up/’ 


NOTE 

Local itniooi giving cn- 
dormementi to, or inter- 
OBted m candidacies of* 
Congressmen woold do 
well to report this firit to 
the International Office, 
This will enable the L O. 
to make intelligent de, 
cisioni in coming months. 


SSPTfc: 


rlF^Sj 



PrlntM hr Ni^tlanftt PttbUiliJji# Ou, 


*7 ttas H St n w , wievixisiMi. D. 0. 
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America M oves On 


T he impprtant fact of the present crucial period of 
national evolution is that public opinion has passed 
beyond the intellectual and social convictions of the 
business class. 

* ♦ « 

In this sense. America has moved forward. We base 
our view on many and sundry straws in the wind, but 
chiefly upon the support the American people have given 
and are giving President Roosevelt. And no one can 
doubt that President Roosevelt's position in regard to 
labor, profits and economic planning is far to the left 
of that of Alfred P. Sloan, of Genera! Motors; Walter 
S. GifFordt of American Telephone and Telegraph; 
Gerard Swope, of General Electric, and E. T. Weir, of 
National Steel, These gentlemen — if they would get out 
of their swivel chairs, and step out of their limousines— 
would learn that 1934 is not 1929. that highly evolved 
subterfuges and appeals to American workmen do not 
have the same force when 8*000,000 men are unem* 
ployed, when the farm class is impoverished, when the 
whole population stilt has fresh in its memory the specu- 
lative and profiteering orgies of the last decade. 

* # ♦ 

The most disturbing fact in the present fateful hour 
is not the supposed threat of industrial domination bv 
the A. F, of L, but the granite refusal of business to 
heed the handwriting on the wall, and make terms with 
the more enlightened public opinion of the present. This 
refusal, now drawing to treasonous proportions, denotes 
the traditional contempt which Bourbons always have 
for mere people, and forecasts a head-on collision betw'een 
business, and not only labor, but the rest of the popula- 
tion — if not now, in the near future. This collision will 
be costly, disastrous and prolonged, and may eventually 
grow to the proportions of revolution. 

4. 4t # 

Wc have used the word ’^treasonous'* advisedly. One 
new aspect of the present situation — -one hitherto absent 
in every other major dash between an autacratic business 
class with labor and the underlying population — is that 


business stands outside the taw. A steel magnate is feel- 
ing — ^for the first time — the sting of a federal injunction. 
Automobile magnates are forced to employ legal techni- 
calities. and weasel distinctions to justify their treasonous 
refusal to obey the National Recovery Act. In truth* 
America moves on. Robber barons no longer can defy 
public opinion, as expressed in government, with safety. 
They arc no longer impregnable because they can employ 
millionaire lawyers to spin technicalities of escape. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Look back 10 years and recall when the federal gov- 
ernment was indicting labor leaders for striking, and 
know that in truth a revolution has taken place, and 
America moves on. 

♦ 4 ♦ 

The present month has brought crisis after cfisis, and 
the end is not yet. The solution in each case has not 
been altogether a matter of victory for either side. But 
the unmistakable signs are the day of industrial autocracy 
is waning, maybe, not now. but soon. Tliey may con- 
tinue to chisel, bribe, deceive: they may appear to grow 
stronger, and to win; they may even succeed in setting 
up a fascist regime. But they are doomed. The auto- 
cratic business class is doomed, because it can not deliver 
the goods; it can not feed* clothe and shelter the popula- 
tion — a population, which knows that the nation is 
capable of supporting in comfort and decency. 

^ m * 

Let labor not grow discouraged. There will be tem- 
porary setbacks. Let labor not compromise. Let it be 
more courageous in support of the things it knows are 
right, that is, good for the underlying population. 

» ♦ * 

And we hope the President wmII continue his calm, 
unafraid obedience to public opinion. This is in truth 
being a n*itiona1 executive. Let him be deaf to great 
wealth, to millionaire lawyers, to millionaire publishers, 
and heed the still small but fateful and powerful voice 
now speaking in and through millions. Then America 
will in truth move on. 
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NRA R eadjustment Waits Goad 


N r A ts awaiting reports from eight 
committees, three special anti five 
regular, of a plan for readjustment 
of NRA. These committeea were ap- 
pointed aa a reault of the prolonged and 
sometimes stormy meeting of the code 
authorities held in Washington early in 
March, The special committees repre- 
sent capital goods group, consumers* 
goods group and the service group of In- 
dustries. The regular committees repre- 
sent the following sections: 

1, Employment. 

2, Trade practices — prices, 

3. Trade practices — production, 

4. Code administration. 

5. Small enterprises and minor- 
ities. 

It is the authoritative view In 
Washington that one may not ex- 
pect any blanket changes in NRA 
either as to policies, structure or 
administration. The Recovery 
Administration takes the position 
that industry is too complex to 
apply any yardstick. It believes 
that the problems of each industry 
are peculiar and that these must 
be met within the industry and 
solved. However, Administrator 
Johnson put up to the Code Con- 
gress 12 proposals which may be 
said to be the guide for gradual 
readjufitmenL These 12 are: 

1. A more uniform and equitable 
rule of national price stabili- 
zation in those cases where 
it is necessary to maintain 
wages at a decent stand- 
ard against the certain re- 
snltd of predatory and cut- 
throat competition, and fur- 
ther insurance against in- 
crease of price faster and 
further than increase of pur- 
chasing power, 

2. A more effective rule on costa 
for the purpose of maintain- 
ing rules against sales below 
costs of production. 

3. Uniformity of wages and 

hourly rates in competitive indus- 
tries. 

4. Uniform classi^cation of areas for 
the purpose of the North-South 
differentials. 

6, Further reductions In hours per 
week and further increase in hourly 
wages. 

6. Certainly of protection against mo- 
nopoly control and oppression of 
small enterprise, and, especially, the 
inclusion In codes of adequate buy- 
ing (as well as selling) provision to 
guard against oppression of small 
bu.siness. 

7, A much improved method for secur- 
ing prompt and effective compliance, 

8. A safe method of financing code 
administration without racketeering 
and abuse. 


Business class reluctant about 
voluntary improvement in admin- 
istration, Urge must come from 
tabor, the public, and nasty cir- 
cumstance. 


9, Elimination of jnconsistent or con- 
flicting provisions among various 
codes. 

10. Adequate labor and consumer rep- 



NttA hnii not rt^Mcli.ed ttiat itntc? cif pirlietitlinc iimnatEc^ment 
of ItiJuptry. wbk'h ehooitstp miUilfint In Ibc LiOoracorioi 
of Ibe U. H. If o Torn mo tit. 


resentation in an advisory ca- 
pacity of Code Authorities. 

IL Uniformity of governmental repre- 
sentation on Code Authorities. 

12. Wider use of mechanism for set- 
tling labor disputes in connection 
with Code Administration, 

The business class through which and 
by which NRA appears to be oper- 
ated is offering vigorous opposition to 
changes. During the nine months of life 
of NRA business has been allowed to get 
pretty much what It wanted and it has 
been allowed to organize up to the hilt 
In this preferred position it now under- 
takes to block any further reforms that 
may aid the small business man or labor. 
It appears certain therefore that if read- 
justment is made by NRA, it will be 


made under the force of labor’s drive, 
under the force of public opinion, or 
under the force of fast developing, un- 
pleasant conditions in industry that will 
demand action. The condition in the 
automobile industry is a good example of 
the last. Here it was made necessary to 
clarify the meaning of Section 7a, some- 
thing that labor ha.s insisted upon since 
Juno. On the face of Section 7a there 
is no doubt that collective bargaining 
was guaranteed the American worker. 
The automobile industry was intent upon 
abrogating this right under the law. 
This right appears to be salvaged now 
in the long negotiations under the 
direction of the President of the 
United States, 

Later Developments 

National Recovery Adminiatra- 
tor Hugh S. Johnson early in 
April announced that, as soon as 
the Labor and Consumers* Advis- 
ory Boards submit lists of nomi- 
nees, he will appoint a labor and 
consumers* adviser to the admin- 
istration member or members of 
Code Authorities. 

Simultaneously General Johnson 
issued an order directing all in- 
dustries operating under approved 
codes and which do not Steady 
have such agencies to immediately 
proceed to the creation of indus- 
trial relations committees or 
boards for the adjustment of 
labor complaints and disputes. 
Another step toward administra- 
tion for compliance and settling 
of disputes by industry itself. 

Both moves were forecast by 
the General when, in opening the 
recent general public meetings on 
February 27 he asserted that 
with more than 90 per cent of in- 
dustry and trade now under ap- 
proved codes, NRA*S attention 
would be de voted to problems of 
administration and policy which 
in the process of codification were 
left for later determination. 

Among those probiema he cited the 
necessity for ''adequate labor and con- 
Bumcr representation In an advisory ca- 
pacity on Code Authorities” and **wider 
use of mechanism for settling labor 
disputes in connection with code 
administration.** 

In announcing his plan to appoint 
labor and consumers* advisers to admin- 
istration members of code authorities. 
General Johnson pointed out that while 
the advisers are not to be members of 
the authorities and will attend meetings 
only on invitation, they will have free 
access to the minutes of the meetings 
and have the right **to appear before 
the code authority to make statements 
on apecific subjects.** 

“The advisers”, the General pointed 

(Coatlnui^d an pnire 
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Only Unions Can Make NRA Work 

By ELINORE MOREHOUSE HERRICK. Vice Chairman, Nm York Regional Labor Board 


Editor*B Note* It has several 

weeks amce the Congress of Code Author^ 
itiet convened One ad- 

dress by an indusiriaiisi continues to 
stand out beyond others^ that of Mrs. 
Herrick, She is an industrial student 
ieith practical experience m some of the 
largest corporations m 4tncrii?rt, 

F rom the standpoint of national ro^ 
covery, compliance and enforcement 
seem to me to be the most important 
problomB the country must Krupple with 
at the present time. Out of an inten- 
sive experience with the NRA and the 
Rejrional Labor Board of New 
York, it is inescapably dear to me 
that the problem of policing in- 
dustry cannot he done and will 
not be done by industry, nor, I am 
Btire, does any of us want the 
government to build up a great 
bureaucracy for enforeemenL 
There are two ways in which 
code enforcement can be secured: 
one is by techniques witten into 
the codes themselves, and the 
other is through the poHcing of 
industry by organized labor. As 
to the first method — the codes as 
now written offer a positive invi- 
tation to insincere industrial iBts 
to evade the provisions of the 
codes and to break down the 
standards we are trying to set upi 
Every permit to employ learners 
at less than minimum rate, every 
permit to average hours over a 
four-week or longer period, every 
exemptioTi of watchmen, or main- 
tenance men, or other special 
groups, opens the door wide to 
evasion by industry. I am not 
at alt sure but that the govern- 
ment should stipulate that only a 
certain percentage of the payroll 
may be paid at the minimum 
wages. I shall illustrate this 
point later on. But at present 
there is an almost universal appli- 
cation of the wage provisions of 
codes in such a way that the mini- 
mum rates set forth become virtu- 
ally the maximum rates. 

In the labor boards we see the 
gravest abuses, of course, but the 
gravity of our cases indicates very 
surely the weaknesses in administration 
of codes, 

1 want to describe to you some of the 
activities in the New York area that 
lead to my use of the words "policing 
of Industry by organized labor/* 

Shoe-String Chi»eler» Detcrihed 

It does not cost very much to buy a 
second-hand printing press and start up 
a little business printing handbillN, or 
pads, letterheads and that sort of thing. 
A number of small shops — employing 
less than 100 workerS“have been 
brought in before the Regional Labor 


Code enforcement: can not be 
left to employers, to courts, to 
government. It must be carried 
on by those chiefly affected by 
code violation. 


Board because of strikes by the workers 
against employer evasion of codes— 
Typographical Union No. 6 and the 
Pressman^s Union have been the com- 


plainants. These employers have been 
working overtime without paying time 
and one-third^ they have discharged 
workers as soon as they have completed 
the six- week learner’s period, they have 
paid no one more than the minimum 
rate in either the PRA or the proposed 
industry code. They have put "helpers" 
on presses in place of experienced and 
competent pressmen. Through the or- 
ganization of these workers the above 
unions have effectively eliminated these 
chiseling praeticea. Back pay ,for the 
overtime — in one ease amounting to 
11,200 — has been paid to the workers. 

In the garment trades we have found 
employers who for years have had union 


contracts, discharging their workers, 
closing shop for a week and reorganiz- 
ing under the same name with an 
“INC" added. They then offer to take 
their workers in as partners to share the 
profits — so-called — but in reality to 
evade payment of union wages. The 
demoralization to the industry well can 
be imagined. The workers must sub- 
mit or starve, or the union must fight 
I believe— and I am sure the legitimate 
employers will agree — that it is in the 
interest of the industry and aociety as 
a whole that the unions should fight to 
drive out of bu.sinesfl any employers 
who can exist only by such mean 
subterfuges. 

As for the complaints on 
learner’s rates — they are legion. 
Just the other day we discovered 
through a strike that one has to 
learn to be a porter — to sweep the 
fioor and empty the trash baskets. 
It required six porters to keep 
one small loft clean, in which 
there were 50 employees, of 
whom 27 were already receiving 
the minimum wage — ^and the high- 
est rate paid wait only 10 per cent 
in excess of the minimum. The 
settlement of the strike was a 
union contract and union rates of 
pay. 

Faking time clock hours, by 
working an hour before clocking 
in, requiring employees to sign 
the payroll for code wageSi but 
actually paying them $5 or $10 
less Is a common practice and has 
led to many a strike. The speed- 
up syatem whereby the number of 
pieces required to be produced is 
put at such a figure that even a 
skilled worker who has been 15 
years with the same employer is 
able to earn only the minimum 
guarantee. These are all too 
familiar devices whereby certain 
employers sabotage the whole 
Recovery Act. 

Unionifli Police Codet 

The important point that I wish 
to make fs that all these practices 
have been made known to the 
government agency T represent here to- 
day through action of the workers in 
trade unions exercising their right 
under Section 7a to organize for pur- 
poses of collective bargaining. 

I think industry ts wrong — blindly 
wrong to resist thb move toward union- 
ization. If we are sincere in backing 
the recovery program we need more and 
stronger labor unions. Yet what is the 
attitude of many employers I They fight 
and resist the efforts of their workers to 
secure this protection. They do not see 
the other side of the picture, that labor 
organizations are fighting the decent 
employers* battle today by forcing the 
iiBge ISO) 



Mtia. RLl?^()SiK M. URRIUCK 
aiie delivers ihe moat brlUlaot aaabelB of NEA. 
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Company Unionism Splits Industry — the State 


G entlemen of tho nra, here is 

a document which should be on all 
your desks. It brings evidence 
from an indisputably authoritative re- 
search organisation. It throws in clear 
relief the major problem of NR A, of the 
present administration, and moreover, 
the major problem of this generation^ 
The problem: Can industry exist half 
union (free) and half boss-controlled 
(slave) ? 

There is no other major problem, as 
you know. Seventy per cent of the 
cases before the National Labor Board 
have turned upon this point. Most of 
the conflict, materializing at public 
bearings of the NEA have turned upon 
this point. 

The book: “Miners and Management 
— A study of Collective Agreement be- 
tween the United Mine Workers of 
America and the Rocky Mountain Fuel 
Company^'* 

The sponsors: Eusaell Sage Founda- 
tion, 

The author: Miss Mary van Kleeck, 
“The experience of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Fuel Company, in contraat with 
that of coal producers having company 
unions/' Miss van Rleeck points out, “is 
particularly significant now because of 
the widespread revival of the company 
union idea in an effort to circumvent the 
KHA's guarantee to workers of the 
right of conective bargaining/* This 
report, she says, is a partial ans^ver to 
one of the most important questions 
confronting the coal industry and the 
country, namely: 

'What shall be the status of the organ- 
izations of workers, and how are they to 
be given a voice in all matters affecting 
their employment. Including the sta- 
bilization of industry and the wider 
policies affecting it? 

Experience Significant For Induttry 

After extended personal study in 
Colorado of the way in which the col- 
lective agreement between the miners 
and the Rocky Mountain Fuel Company 
is working out. Miss van Kleeck says: 
“This company, in the midst of an in- 
dustry which is probably the most dis- 
organized in the United States, under- 
took single-handed — ^but with the co- 
operation of labor — tn elitninate prac- 
tices producing instability^ to apply 
sound ethical principles of relationships 
with workers, with other industries and 
with the public. Its experience is sig- 
nificant for industry as a whole tn the 
United States and particularly for the 
coal industry," 

Of Josephine Koche, principal stock- 
holder and general manager of the 
company. Miss van Kleeck -a report says : 
“She has separated herself from the 
policies of tho owner class in Colorado 
and has squarely opposed them by in- 
viting the miners* union, the United 
Mine Workers of America, to join with 
the company in the collective agrrecmenl 


No chance for economic plan- 
ning until tong struggle for or- 
ganization is won by labor union- 
ists, Russell Sage Foundation 
contributes exciting document to 
timely issue. Crists here. 


in which she has voluntarily arrepted 
limitations upon the traditional powers 
of an owner of capital and has declared 
that the organized miners, through their 
own oflicers who are not even employees 
of the company, have the right to share 
with the management in all decisions 
regarding conditions of employment.'* 
This agTeemcnt, Mias van Kleeck re- 
veals, IS the result of the impression the 
bloody scenes of the Colorado coal 
strikes of 10 IB, 1014 and 1027 made 
on the mind of Josephine Roche, who 
in the latter year inherited her father*s 
minority ownership of stock in the 
Rocky Mountain Fuel Company. 

When, in 1027, Miss Roche became a 
responsible owner of the company, she 
found in its offices “the paraphernalia 
of war and in the books the records of 
expenditures for detectives and mine 
guards," according to this report. “This 
equipment was In Itself a temptation to 
use It in times of controversy in place 
of reasonable procedures based on prin- 
ciples wbieh might have prevented 
bloodshed and bitterness/* 

That same year, during the I. W. WU 
strike, Mias van Kleeck points out, “the 
revolvers of the state police were turned 
upon the sirikers ut cloete range, at the 
Columbia mine of this company, and 
lives were once more sacrificed in an 
industrial conflict in Colorado," 

"The farthest any operator of Col- 
orado han been willing to go theretofore," 


Miss van Kleeck says, “had been to let 
employees elect their representatives 
from their fellow^ employees. This was 
done under the influence of John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr„ in the 'Industrial Rep- 
resentation Plan* of tho Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company. But In the history 
of that plan, as brought out in an 
earlier study made for the Russell Sage 
Foundation, the steady refusal of the 
company and of Mr, Rockefeller to 
recognize the miners* union turned em- 
ployees* representation into an instru- 
ment of opposition to unionism. Natur- 
ally, then, recognition of the union by 
an operator in the same state became a 
rival of employees* representation* Thus 
Josephine Roche challenged the Rocke- 
fellers, original sponsors of the com- 
pany union idea, and all their allied in- 
terests In what is fundamentally a strug- 
gle for power between labor and 
capital/' 

Contrary to public impression, Miss 
van Kleeck *s report says, the Rockefel- 
lers have not abandoned the company 
union, A recent vote of Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company employees, taken by 
joint agreement between the company 
and the United Mine Workers, showed 
that the miners of this company repudi- 
aled by a large majority the company 
union and voted for the United Mine 
Workers, The company, while there- 
after signing a trade union agreement 
set up under the NEA code for the bi- 
tuminous coal industry, has announced 
that it still retains “employees* repre- 
sentation** or the company union. 

The agreement between the Rocky 
Mountain Fuel Company and the United 
Mine Workers — a lengthy document 
dealing with the many complications in- 
herent in the mining of coal and in rela- 
tions between managers, workers and 
supervisors — ^is epitomized in a pre- 
amble which says that the purpose is; 

“To establish Industrial justice; to 
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substitute reason for violence, confi- 
dence for misunderstanding, integrity 
and good faith for dishonest practices, 
and a union effort for the chaos of the 
present economic warfare; to stabilize 
employment, production and markets 
through co-operative effort and the aid 
of science; and to assure to consumers 
a dependable supply of coal at reason* 
able and uniform prices.” 

This, Miss van Kleeck says, is the first 
time any trade union affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor has gone 
so far as to include these broad eco- 
nomic policies in its scope. 

Summarizing the results of five years 
of successful operation under this agree- 
ment, the report sivys: 

“That in sales the company ‘was able to 
keep in advance of eompetitors — evi- 
dence that purchasers approved a price 
policy which avoided, as fur as possible, 
cuts below cost, while maintaining a 
higher wage scale;* 

“That though 1Q32 is generally re- 
garded as the worst year of the depres- 
sion, the company made greater mine 
operating profits in that year than in 
any year since the signing of the agree- 
ment in 1928; 

“That the average number of days' 
work given to miners by this company 
exceeded the average of the state — in 
1932 the average days worked per man 
in the mines of this company were 191 
as against an average of 127 for the 
state ; 

“That 1 aborts productivity was great- 
er* the production during 1932 being 
10.fi tons per miner per day as against 
7.fi tons per miner per day for the in- 
dustry in Colorado as a "whole; 

“That there W'as greater stability of 


employment — thus in 1928* 
when the contract was 
signed, there were 1*70 1 
men taken on the payroll to 
maintain an average work- 
ing force of 748, whereas in 
1931 there were 807 men to 
maintain an average force 
of 728; 

“That the proportion of 
miners in this company re- 
ceiving less than ?500 a 
year was cut down from 
nearly 60 per cent in 1928 
to less than 16 per cent in 
1931, and the proportion re- 
ceiving leas than $1,500 a 
year was cut from 89 per 
cent in 1928 to 69 per cent 
in 1931; 

^'That the proportion of 
the working force kept on 
the payroll all 12 months of 
the year was increased from 
16 per cent to 63 per cent; 

*That although the wage 
scale remained the same 
from 1929 through 1931, 
mine operating profits in- 
creased steadily, from $244,- 
000 in the first year to 
$282,000 in the latter year 
and to $346,000 in 1932.*' 

The report desenbes in 
detail how these various 
records were made. Con- 
cerning the support given by 
trade unions* the report says 
that recognition of the min- 
ers* union by this company 
“has served as a rallying 
point for all the labor 
groups in Colorado, includ- 
ing railroad men and farm- 
ers. It is because this com- 
pany *g co-operation stands 
alone in a long history of 
opposition by other oper- 
ators to the miners* union in 
Colorado, that it has come 
to symbolize there a signifi- 
cant success for the workers 
in a series of defeats/* 

The second section of the 
report discusses this national 
issue under the title “The 
Problem of Coal in the 
United States — -a Record of 
Failure and a Forecast of 
the Solution/* 

“The reason for the ina- 
bility of the government to 
act effectively in this indus- 
try,** the report says, “is to 
be found in the economic 
conflicts between separate 
owners and in the cross- ^ 
conflict between miners and 
management. As a result, 
the community or the state 
becomes a house divided 
against itself. The govern- 
ment, which is merely one 
function of the community, 
is not a supreme power able 
to hold the scales of justice 
in favor of greater efficiency 
or social righteouBness, but 


must on the contrary be dominated by 
the strongest power among the conflict- 
ing interests which make up the com- 
munity. A unified economic plan or a 
planned economy in the common interest 
could be achieved only if the causes of 
conflict in interest were removed. The 
history of failure of efforts to secure 
even a minimum of control by the 
federal government in the coal industry 
suggests that the economic power of 
owners is stronger than the government/* 

Miss van Kkeck continues the 
analysis : 

“The people of the United States 
seem to be groping in the dark in this 
period of long-continued industrial de- 
pres.Bion, They are undecided whether 
to try to re-establish industry as it used 
to be; they are torn between hope that 
this may be possible and fear that there 
is something wrong in the understruc- 
ture, They are uncertain as to how 
far the current new experiment initi- 
ated by the federal government in the 
National Industrial Recovery Act and 
other measures constitute the social rev- 
olution which some see in them. Many 
of the middle class* as well as industrial- 
ists, are hoping that recovery will be 
possible without giving up private own- 
ership and profit-making in natural re- 
sources and instruments of production. 
The danger is that, in the desire to ful- 
(rontlmn'd on pane 1S3) 
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Wagner Bill Draws Issue in 


Old Struggle 


T he right to organize, which is 
theoretically labor^s right since the 
mceplion of the republic, is still 
being questioned by business interests. 
Section 7(a) of the National Recovery 
Act is supposed to legalize collective bar- 
gaining. This section has been vitiated 
by legal interpretation on the part of 
the legal department of NBA so that 
the National Labor Board, created by 
the President of the United States, 
could not adequately function. There- 
upon Senator Wagner, chairman of the 
Board, brought in his bill which does 
nothing more than reaffirm labor's right 
to organize without coercion. Labor 
leaders, economists, engineers and social 
leaders have passed in array before the 
Senate committee considering the Wag- 
ner Bill, reiterating the value of labor 
unions to industry and to the state. At 
the same time James Emery, agent and 
counsel for the National Manufacturers’ 
Association, United States Chamber of 
Commerce, and other anti-union groups, 
has sought to throw a legal web about 
the act and to secure its defeat, or if 
not that, its legal vitiation. 

The preamble of the bill gives the 
best summary of its need. 

Bftlftoce of Bargaining Power Gone 

"The tendency of modern economic 
life toward integration and centralized 
control has long since destroyed the 
balance of bargaining power between 
the individual employer and the indi- 
vidual employee, and has rendered the 
individual, unorganized worker help- 
less to exercise actual liberty of con- 
tract, to secure a just reward for his 
services, and to preserve a decent stand- 
ard of living, with consequent detriment 
to the general welfare and the free flow 
of commerce. Inadequate recognition 
of the right of employees to bargain 
collectively through representatives of 
their own choosing has been one of the 
causes of strikes, lockouts and similar 
manifestations of industrial strife, ob- 
structing interstate commerce and im- 
periling the general welfare. It is here- 
by declared to be the policy of Congress 
to remove obstructions to the free flow 
of interstate commerce, to encourage 
the establishment of uniform labor 
standards and to provide for the gen- 
eral “welfare by removing the obstacles 
which prevent the organization of labor 
for the purpose of co-operative action 
in maintaining its standards of living, 
by encouraging the equalization of the 
bargaining power of employers and em- 
ployees, and by providing agencies for 
the peaceful settlement of disputes.” 
Senator Wagner has supplemented 
this statement thus: 

"Genuine collective bargaining is the 
only way to attain equality of bargain- 
ing power. By section 7 (a) of the Re- 
covery Act, Congress attempted to open 
the avenue to collective bargaining by 


Economists^ social and labor 
leaders pile up evidence that 
American democracy is at stake. 
Company union unreliable as 
technological instrument, “Com- 
pany union’^ becomes epithet of 
reproach. Self-respecting work- 
ers shrink from it. 


restating the right of employees to act 
through representatives of their own 
choosing, free from the influence of 
employer. But section 7 (a> did not 
outlaw the specific practices by which 
some employers set up insuperable ob- 
stacles to genuine collective bargaining. 

"The greatest obstacle.^ to collective 
bargaining are employer dominated 
unions, which have multiplied with 
amazing rapidity since the enactment of 
the Recovery Act. Such a union makes 
a sham of equal bargaining power by 
restricting employee co-operation to a 
single employer unit at a time when 
business men are allowed to band to- 
gether in large groups* It deprives 
workers of the wider co-operation which 
b necessary, not only to uphold their 
own end of the labor bargain, but to 
stabilize and standardize wage levels, to 
cope with the sweat shop and the ex- 
ploiter, and to exercise their proper 
voice in economic aflfairs,” 

D. W, Tracy, president of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, at a hearing before the Senate 
committee said in part: 

"Gentlemen, the Internationa! Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers, repre- 
senting about 150,000 organized work- 
ers in the electrical field, emphatically 
supports this bill. It does so realizing 
that there is irony in the fact that such 
a bill is necessary when we already have 
7(a) of the National Industrial Recov- 
ery AcL 

CriiU Outlined 

"It appeaTs that we are facing a 
crucial situation in this country where 
rebellions of anti-union employers have 
reached such dimensions that it is neces- 
sary to pile law on law to meet the situ- 
ation. Mr. Chairman, it is not necessary 
for me at this time to bring evidence in 
violation of Section 7 (a) of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act Let it suffice 
to say that the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, a research organization 
of employers, has conclusively shown 
that between July and November, 1933, 
about twice as many company unions 
“were hastily organized under pressure 
as existed prior to that time. The 
figures are 225 plant company unions 
up to July, 1933, and 400 organized as 


between July and November. Neither 
do I need to present evidence to show 
that company unions are being organ- 
ized under duress, because hundreds of 
affidavits have been filed with the Na- 
tional Labor Board proving this fact. 

“I w'ant to take a few minutes, how- 
ever, to show that the problem goes 
much deeper than this. I want to pre- 
sent the thesis that no company union 
can be formed without coercion upon 
the part of the boss. By coercion I do 
not mean by means of plug-uglies, de- 
tectives and the other accoutrements of 
industrial warfare, but I mean by means 
of suggestion on the part of the em- 
ployer, which is just as powerful as 
physical force. 

“My second contention is that indus- 
tries as organized today are founded 
upon fear — fear on the part of men 
of losing their jobs, and as long as this 
fear exists, the slightest suggestion on 
the part of the company that men should 
not join bonafide labor unions is 
coercion." 

A. E. Sttffern, economist for the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, said: 

*T regard the biU as one of the most 
aigniflcant efforts ever made in the 
United States to improve the status of 
labor. Employers will not be denied 
any rights necessary to their proper 
functioning in an industrial society. In 
so far as they may be limited in the 
exercise of autocratic power, the result 
in the long run will be to their advan- 
tage as well as to the advantage of 
society. A regime of co-operative deal- 
ing between employers and employees 
off era much more than constant struggle 
which accentuates the division between 
classes." 


Men is arrogant in proportion to his ignor- 
ance. Man’s natural tendency is toward 
'egotism. Man, in his infancy of knowledge, 
thinks that all creation was formed for him. 
For several ages be saw, in the countless 
worlds that sparkle through space like the 
bubbles of a shoreless ocean, only the petty 
candles, the hou^botd torches, that Provi- 
dence had been pleased to light for no other 
purpose hut to make the night more agree- 
able to man. 

Astronomy has corrected this delusion of 
human vanity, and man now reluctantly 
confesses that tbe stars are worlds, larger 
and more glorious than his own — that the 
earth on which he crawls b a scarcely visible 
speck on the vast chart of creation. 

But in the small as in the vast, God is 
equally profuse of life. The traveler looks 
upon the tree, and fancies its boughs were 
formed for his shelter In the Summer sun, 
or his fuel in the Winter frosts. But in each 
leaf of these boughs the Creator has made a 
world — it swarms with innumerable races. 
Each drop of water in a moat is an orb more 
po*^n1ou? than a kingdom is of men. 

Everywhere, then, in this immense design, 
science brings new life to light. Life is the 
one pervading principle, and even the thing 
that seems to die and putrefy but engenders 
new life, and changes to fresh forms of 
matter.^f?iilwer Lytton. 
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Who’s Who in the Auto 


D uring the heated days of the auto 
dispute, when the Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce had turned 
to the wailing' walh aiid cried over lost 
American liberties, who was speaking? 
It appears a matter of public interest. 
For one, the du Fonts of Delaware, were 
being expressed ^ Junius Morgan, of the 
House of Morgan; John J. Raskob, for- 
mer chairman of the National Demo- 
cratic Committee; Clarence M. Woolley, 
of the American Radiator Company; 
Waddill Catching!, who helped William 
Trofant Foster write books on raising 
purchasing power; Roy Dikeman Chapin, 
former Secretary of Commerce under 
Hoover; the Fishers, of Fisher Body 
Works. 

The following, taken from a late edi- 
tion of Poor's Manual, is illuminating: 

General Motors Corporation 

Directors: 

Baker, George F, 

Bishop, Arthur G, 

Brown, Donaldson. 

Carpenter, Walter S., Jr. 
du Pont, Henry F, 
du Pont, Irenee. 

du Pont, Lammot, chairman of the 
board. 

du Pont, Pierre S. 

Fisher, Charles T. 

Fisher, Fred. J. 

Fisher, Lawrence P. 

Fisher, William A, 

Kaufman, Louis G. 

Kettering, Charles F. 

Knudsen, William S. 

McGowan, Sir Harry, K. B. E. 
McLaughlin, R. Samuel. 

Mooney, James D. 

Morgan, Junius 8. 

Mott, Charles S. 

Opel, Fritz. 

Page, DeWitt. 

Pratt, John L. 

Prosser, Seward. 

Purvis, Arthur B. 

Raskob, John J. 

Sloan, Alfred P., Jr. 

Smith, John Thomas. 

Swayne, Alfred H. 

Whitney, George. 

Woolley, Clarence M. 

Young, Owen D, 

Officers : 

du Pont, Lammot, chairman. 

Sloan, Alfred P., Jr., president. 

Vice Presidents: 

Bradley, Albert. 

Brown, Donaldson. 

Fisher, Charles T. 

Fisher, Fred J. 

Fisher, Lawrence P. 

Fisher, William A. 

Grant, Richard H. 

Hunt, Ormond E. 

Kettering, Charles F. 

Knudsen, William S. 

McLaughlin, R, Samuel. 

Mooney, James D, 


When the automobile Chamber 
of Commerce spoke, who spoke? 
New York banks, the du Fonts of 
Wilmington, the American Radi- 
ator Company, and others. 


Mott, Charles S. 

Page, Do Witt 
Pratt, John L. 

Renter, Irving J, 

Smith, John Thomas 
Stettin! us, Edward R. 

Swayne, Alfred H. 

Wilson, Charles E. 

Merrill, Thomas S., secretary. 

Prentis, Meyer L., treasurer. 

Proctor, Ernest W., compti'oller. 

Breech, Ernest R., general assistant 
treasurer. 

Finance Committee: 

Brown (chairman), H. F. du Pont, 
I. du Pont, P, S. du Pont, L. du 
Pont, Baker, Prosser, Morgan, 
Sloan, F. J. Fisher, Whitney, Car- 
penter, Raskob, Mott. 

Executive Committee r 

Sloan (chairman), F, J., L. P. and 
C. T. Fisher, Brown, Pratt, Knud- 
sen. Smith and L. du Pont, 

Hudson Motor Ca^r Compitny 

Directors : 

Abbott, C. G. 

Baits, S. G. 

Barit, A. Edward 

Chapin, Roy Dikeman (North Ameri- 
can Aviation, Inc.; Guardian De- 
troit Bank). 

Hood, A, 

McSneeny, William J., chairman of 
board. 

Oostdyk, C* A. 

Sterling, C, D, 

Webber, Richard Hudson. 

Wo Bering, Max F, 


Industry 

Officers : 

McSneeny, William J,, chairman. 

Chapin, R. D., president and general 
manager. 

Barit, A. E., first vice president and 
treasurer. 

Hood, A., secretary* 

Chrysler Corporation 

Directors : 

Bachc, Jules S. 

Bro finer, Harry. 

Catching!, WaddilJ. 

Chrysler, W. P„ chairman of the 
board. 

Davison, George W., president Cen- 
tral Hanover Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Western Union General 
Foods Corporation. 

Edwards, Allen F. 

Fields, Joseph E. 

Foy, Byron C. 

Hutchinson, B. E. 

Hutton, Edward F* 

Keller, K. T, 

Mitchell. W. Ledyard (Union Guar- 
dian Trust Company of Detroit). 

Sampsell, Marshall E. 

Sloan, Matthew S. (president New 
York Edison Company). 

Talbott, Harold E., Jr., (North Amer- 
ican Aviation, Inc., National Avia- 
tion Company, Thompson, Starrett 
Corporation, Transcontinental Air 
Transport, Transcontinental and 
Western Air Express). 

Tinker, Edward R. (Curtiss Wright 
Corporation. ) 

Zeder, Fred M. 

Officers : 

Chrysler, W. P., chairman and 
president. 

Bache, J* S., vice president. 

Keller, K. T., vice president and gen- 
eral manager. 

Mitchell, W* Ledyard, vice president. 

Hutchinson, B. E., vice president and 
treasurer. 

Fields, J, E., vice president. 

Foy, Byron C-, vice president. 
(Cotiflmred on page 1851 
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Giant Towers Mark Electrified Desert Trail 


By J. E. HORNE. E U. iS. Los Angcks 


which Local No. 18 (formerly Local No. 
61) was given the credit for achieving 
our goal, which was municipal owner- 
ship of power and light. Since that 
article was written, the plant has been 
more than doubled in si^e, and great 
credit is due Mr* E. F, Scattergood, 
chief electrical engineer, for his untir- 
ing efforts in behalf of the Bureau of 
Power and Light. 

“Boulder power for Los Angeles in 
1935/' is the thought animating con- 
struction crews working out of seven 
camps along the line of the 270-mile 
power transmission line, now under con- 
struction by the Los Angeles Bureau of 
Pow*er and Light. These camps, modern 
in every detail, even to electrical cook- 
ing appliances, are located at Cozy DelL 
in the Cajon Pass, Victorville, Harvard, 
Silver Lake, Kingston and Jean and 
Boulder, in Nevada. Each of these camps 
is equipped to provide for the comfort 
and convenience of 200 workers. 

Most of the major contracts for ma- 
terial and machinery for this $22,800,- 
000 project have been awarded, and 
these contracts have had a marked ef- 
fect on the revival of business in 
Southern California and other sections 
of the country. At present there are 
more than 700 trained workers em- 
ployed under the direction of superin- 
tendents and foremen of the power 
bureau, and it is estimated that later in 
the year this number will be increased 
to about 1,200, Under the construction 
program the line will be completed not 
later than September, 1935, 

Research Precede! Labor 

This transmission system will be the 
greatest long distance power line in ex- 
istence or under construction, and will 
operate at 275,000 volts, a higher volt- 
age than any system now in operation. 
For more than four years prior to the 
starting of actual construction, inten- 
sive research work was carried on by 
the power bureau with the co-operation 
of research divisions of universities and 
several large manufacturing institu- 
tions, As a result of such scientific and 
engineering research work, types of 
copper conductors have been developed, 
which, together with the advanced de- 
velopment of electrical equipment in 
connection with the advanced design of 
the system as a whole, will reduce the 
ultimate cost of the project one-third 
below the cost of a system constructed 
under present day orthodox transmis- 
sion practice. 

Prominent features of this huge un- 
dertaking, beside the line itself, include 
switching stations near Victorville and 
Silver Lake, a step-down station, tw-o 
receiving stations and terminal facilities 
in Los .Angeles. The two switching sta- 
tions will divide the line into three 90- 
tnile sections on the single and double 


A n army of real giants, each 109 feet 
in stature, is matching steadily over 
desert, mountain, and valley, be- 
tween the city of Los Angeles and 
Boulder Dam, With each long stride 
these giants take, two new recruits 
join their ranks, and when the twTn line 
of steel monsters reaches its goal, which 
is the power plant to be constructed at 
Boulder Dam, it will bring back some 
real electric energy to our great city. 
At this writing, several hundred of these 
mammoth towers, the largest structures 
□f their kind ever constructed in the 
world for commercial po%ver transmis- 
sion purposes, have been completed 
since this work was started. 

When they have been completed, they 


Greatest long distance power 
line in world being built with 
union labor* Model camps elec- 
trified. Goal to tap Boulder Dam 
power for California metropolis, 
Los Angeles Power and Light in 
huge project- 


will stand as a real monument to the 
advocates of municipal ownership. At 
this time, let me refer to an article writ- 
ten by the same scribe and published in 
the Journal in November, 1926, in 


AilC WELDIXG THE BE- ENFORCED STEEL AS FOOTINGS OF THE TOWERS. 
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circuits and will permit work on any 
section without interruption of service. 
The function ,of the step-down station 
will be to reduce the 275^000 voltage to 
132j000 voitSj which is the rating of the 
city loop system. 

The single circuit section, 230 miles 
long, will extend from Cajon Pass* 60 
miles east of Los AiigeleSp to the Boul- 
der Canyon Power plant. On this sec- 
tion will be erected 2,530 steel towers 
109 feet in height, running tmrnllel and 
spaced 1,000 feet apart. These towers 
will w'eigh IBpOOO pounds each and will 
carry three strings of 24 ten-inch por* 
celain insulators. The safety factors 
include the twin switching stations, two 
ground wires running above the conduc- 
tors and attached to each tower j two 
buried ground wires, one-fourth inch 
diameter, running as continuous wires 
under the towers with single cross ties 
to be connected between towers. These 
wires will be buried by means of a spe- 
cial plowing device designed by the 
bureau. The terminals of the system 
will be the Boulder Canyon power plant 
and a receiving station in Los Angeles. 

Giant Tower* Erected 

The double circuit section will be 
built west from Cajon Pass to Los An- 
geles, and will be 40 miles long. On 
this section will be erected 271 steel 
towers with a height over all of 144 
feet These towers, weighing 23,090 
pounds each, will be spaced 800 feet 
apart, and will carry both circuits with 
the same general equipment as in the 
case of the single circuit towers. 

The conductor to foe used, adopted 
after extensive research work, is known 
as the Heddernheim typo. It is a cop- 
per tube, 1.4 inches outside diameter 
and is the largest of this type ever used 
on a transmission line. There wdll be 
six strings of this conductor* each 270 
miles in length, or a total length of 
1*620 miles, weighing 6,727 tons. 

In completing this greatest high ten- 
sion transmission system, 4,870,000 feet 
of half-inch galvanized steel overhead 
ground wire will be strung along the 
single circuit division. This wire will 
be 920 miles long and weigh 1*258 tons. 
On the double circuit section, 430,000 
feet of half-inch copper steel strand 
overhead ground wire will be used. The 
counter-poise wire to be used, one- 
fourth inch black copper rod, will be 
5,280,000 feet* nr 1,000 miles bing, and 
weigh 628 tons. Suspended from the 
cross arms of the towers and carrying 
the conductor will be 253. TOO porcelain 
insulators, 10 and 10*^ inches in diame- 
ter. It will require 80 railroad- cars to 
transport these insulators. 

Ton*, Ton* of Steel and Wire 

Other materials to be used in this gi- 
gantic undertaking include .1*108 tons 
of reinforcing steed, 22,500 barrels of 
cement and 23,400 tons of sand and 
rock. It also will lie necessary to exca- 
vate 30,009 cubic yards of earth and 
rock for tower foundations. 

Because of its isolated route over 


1-]I.I>TU1CAI. WOltKEKS IN TIN tJEUmEH EKErT TriEHE ClK-OHSAL TOWEUS 
Actions THE GUEAT i>ERKltT., 


mountains and desert country, it was 
necessary to build 200 miles of road 
and establish construction camps along 
the line* These camps arc equipped 
with bunk houses, mess halls, modern 
kitchens, bathing and sanitary facilities, 
office, commissary, hospital and recrea- 
tion halls. Wells at all camps provide 
suffiedent potable water for the workers 
and for construction purposes* The 
camps are illuminated by means of port- 
able gasoline-driven electric light plants. 
Other features of these model camps 
are ice-making and refrigerating ma- 
chines and gas heating and cooking 
systems. 

Finis to Bean* 

Here I must elaborate on what most 
all linemen crave — good eats. A good 
table is set* and the Bureau has em- 
ployed good cooks to keep the worthy 
Brothers well fed, and happy. Only the 
best of provisions are purchased, and a 


constant inspection is maintained to see 
that such provisions are served. (Beans 
and bacon era ended.) There is no 
such things as the old '^beans and bacon" 
for breakfast, “bacon and beans" for 
dinner, and “beans and bacon" for sup- 
per, that used to be a common fare in 
construction camps* 

Here is a sample of the regular noon- 
day luncheon: Soup, lamb stevr and 
roast beef, potatoea, cauliflower, peas* 
celery, olives, rolls, butter, gravy, cot- 
tage cheese, beans, colTee, pie, jello, 
french pastry (trout and venison in sea- 
son L Sounds a little strange, doesnT 
it? But, remember, this is California, 
the only place this aide of the Pearly 
Gates worth while* (My own personal 
views.) 

You will note in the pictures accom- 
panying this article that the men on the 
ground are wearing tin hats. This is a 
safety measure for protection should a 
(ronMniiml oit pnct' Wi 
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Chicago Journeymen See Train Power Plant 

By H. W. MAHER. L U. No. 134. Chicago 


W HEN the new streamHned eleetric 
tfmin of the Union Pacific pulled 
into Chicago the members of the 
Electrical Maintenance Society lost no 
time in g-etting first hand information 
on the electrical equipment, which 
makes possible the successful operation 
of this train of tomorrow* 

When we entered the station we were 
impressed by the unique appearance of 
this ultra modem train. We saw a train 
of a new era» u train that was distinctive 
from the tip of its blunt nose to the end 
of its tapered tail A long low vehicle 
of transportation composed of three 
coaches joined smoothly together; the 
cleamnce between the coach and the 
rail is only nine and a half inches. The 
ejcterior of the train is canary yellow; 
this color can be seen for a greater 
distance than any other color; an adtii- 
tional safety measure. The canary yel- 
low is blended with a golden brown 
separated by a narrow red stripe which 
extends the entire length of the train* 
and emphasizes the streamed lined 
effect. 

The total length of the tram is 204 
feet five inches, the entire train weighs 
approximately 100,000 pounds or the 
equivalent weight of one pullman car 
and carries 76 passengers. In contrast 
the Twentieth Century Limited weighs 
1*662,000 pounds, carrying 125 passen- 
gers; this means three-quarters of a ton 
per paasenger on the new train as com- 
pared with 15 tons per passenger on the 
conventional train of today. 

The new train makes possible a speed 
of 65 mites an hour including stops; or 
two days and two nights from New 
York to Los Angeles, Mr, J. Zimmer- 
man of the Westinghouse Electric and 
Mfg. Co., obtained special permission 
for the members of the Electrical Main- 
tenance Society to enter the engine 
room of the train and it proved to be 
a most interesting installation of me- 
chanical and electrical equipment. The 
men were anxious to obtain all the tech- 
nical information possible regarding the 
electrical applications on the train; 
through the generous co-operation of 
“The Railroad Age” the following inter- 
esting specifications were obtained: 

Power Plftnt ln»taUatio» 

The power plant in this train, includ- 
ing the engine, electric transmission, 
controls, etc,, was designed and supplied 
by the Winton Engine Corporation, 
Cleveland, Ohio, a division of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation. The prime 
mover is a 12-cylinder, V-type engine, 
with 7% in, by 814 in* cylinders, rated 
at 600 hp. at 1,200 r.p.m. The entire 
rated horsepower is said to be available 
for propulsion of the train, the engine 
delivering sufficient horsepower in ex- 
cess of the rating to provide power for 
all train auxiliaries* such as cooling 


New features used in Union 
Pacific*a swift, modem stream* 
lined train described after visit 
by Chicago Electrical Mainte- 
nance Society. 


fans for the power plant, air-condition- 
ing, lighting, etc. 

The engine was designed primarily 
for this train and incorporates such fea- 
tures not heretofore used. It Is designed 
to utilize the Duff system of distillate 
burning which is standard on the Union 
Pacific System, Special features in the 
engine design include a cylinder block 
and crank case made entirely of rolled- 
steel plate welded into one piece by the 
Lukenweld process* The main frame- 
work of the engine is, therefore one 
solid piece, to which a light ail pan, cast- 
iron cylinder head^ and other accessories, 
are attached* Cylinder liners are of 
hard east iron, pressed into the welded 
steel framework and readily replaceable. 

The wearing parts of this engine are 
readily replaceable, this promoting long 
engine life. Cylinder heads are of east 
iron with valves in the head. There are 
two exhaust and two intake valves and 
four spark plugs in each cylinder head. 
The cam shafts are located on the out- 
side upper comers of the main frame- 
work, and the Duff distillate carburetors 
are mounted on the outside of the 
V-type cylinders. The exhaust connec- 
tions have an individual pipe for each 
cylinder and are taken off vertically up- 
ward at the inside of the V. 

Accessories, which Include a double 
lubricating oil pump, water pump, gov- 
ernor, hydraulic relay for throttle con- 
trol and four ignition distributors, are 
mounted on the end of the engine farth- 
est from the generator. These acces- 
sories and the two cam shafts are driven 
from the crankshaft by a roller chain. 
The engine drive to the generator is 
through a torsion ally flexible coupling. 

The pistons are of aluminum alloy 
and the connecting rods are H-section 
drop forgings of alloy steel. The con- 
necting-rod big-end bearings are cast 
directly into the rods. The main bear- 
ings of the crankshaft are removable 
liners. 

The eleetrioal equipment, consisting 
of a generator, traction motors and con- 
trol, were designed for this particular 
power plant. The generator and con- 
trol apparatus were manufactured by 
the Wests ngho use Electric and Mfg. Co-* 
while the traction motors and air com- 
pressors are of General Electric Com- 
pany* manufacture* 

The generator, rated at 425 kw., ia 
direcUv connected to the engine. This 
generator carries a built-in exciter so 


designed that the current demand of the 
traction motors regulates the amount of 
generator voltage in such a manner that 
the load on the engine is constant at any 
car speed, and solely under the control 
of the engine throttle. The two 300-hp. 
traction motors, mounted on the front 
truck and geared to the wheels, are of 
a new, roller-bearing type, incorporating 
features of design necessary for the 
high speeds at which this train will 
operate. Cooling air for the traction 
motors is carried to the motors through 
a special air-cleaning and ventilating 
system which assures air being forced 
through the motors at all times. 

The streamlined char act eristics of 
this train necessitated the development 
of a cooling system which differs radi- 
cally from the conventional type here- 
tofore used on motor cars, as it was no 
longer possible to locate them on the 
roof of the car. The system developed 
for this car provides for the radiators 
being located below the engine-room 
roof. Air is brought in from the front 
of the car through a duct, as far as the 
partition dividing the engine-room from 
the operator's cab. At this partition, 
two fans* driven by the engine, force 
air into the engine-room under sufficient 
pressure to pass it out through the radi- 
ators, This treatment of the air assures 
a minimum disturbance of the air 
stream past the train, a thoroughly- 
ventilated engine-room, a cooled ex- 
haust, manifold and an immediate dilu- 
tion of exhaust gas as it leaves the 
exhaust stack. 

The water for the engine-cooling sys- 
tem IS kept in a tank in the rear of the 
engine-room and in the engine jackets 
themselves. Thus, w^hen the engine is 
stopped, the water drains from the radi* 
ators into this tank, affording protectiem 
against freezing in cold weather. A fea- 
ture of the engine cooling system is its 
freedom from excess piping. 

Fuel is lifted from the fuel tanks to 
the carburetors by means of a motor- 
driven fuel pump, with a return system 
for returning excess fuel to storage 
tanks. The system uses Exide-Ironclad 
MVAH-17 storage battery, funtished by 
the Electric Storage Battery Co., con- 
sists of 32 cells arranged in two groups 
of 16 cells each* connected in series and 
furnishing current at 64 volts, the volt- 
age of the lighting and auxiliary power 
circuits. 

A special auxiliary generator of Win- 
ton design, driven from the end of the 
main generator shaft and having a maxi- 
mum capacity of 25 kw., is used for 
charging the storage battery, which in 
turn provides power for all control, car- 
lighting* Ignition* heater, motors, pumps, 
air-conditioning, etc. The voltage of 
this auxiliary generator is constant at 
all speeds* including idling. A 7A4 kw. 
Kohler engine-generator set, mounted in 
the baggage compartment, furnishes 
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power for battery charging, heating, 
cooling and lighting^ when the main en- 
gine is shut down for any extended 
period* 

The lubricating oil for the engine ia 
supplied by a twin-gear pump which is 
a part of the engine* One section of 
this twin pump takes oil from a storage 
tank and delivers it into an oil passage 
in the cylinder block* from which it is 
carried to every working part of the 
engine. The pressure in this oil passage 
is used to open the engine throttle so 
that the engine cannot be operated 
above idling speeds without sufRcient oil 
in the lubricating system to prevent 
damage to working parts. 

The engine control consists of an 
engine throttle directly under the oper- 
ator's hand. The transmission control 
consists of a master controller located 
directly under the engine throttle. This 
master controller directs the movement 
of electric and air-operated contactors 
and the reverser controlling the con- 
nections to the two traction motors for 
forward and backward motion of the 
car. 

In the operator’s compartment are 
located the various gages* such as air 
brake, engine temperature, G* K, speed 
indicator, etc., so that the operator may 
be familiar at all times with the exact 
functioning of all parts of the power 
plant. An electric hnzzer system affords 
communication between the train crew 
and the operator. 

Air-Conditioning And Ventilation 

An air duct ia carried throughout the 
train on each side below the floor line, 
and there is also a central ceiling duct 
throughout the train, all of these ducts 


being connected between the cars by 
flexible bellows. Heat is obtained by 
passing air through the radiators of the 
engine, this air being forced by blowers 
through the floor ducts, there being a 
radiator outlet at each seat. Air is ex* 
hausted through a corresponding opening 
in the ceiling duet so that a definite 
circulation is obtained at each seat unit. 

T%vo oil-fired hot-air furnaces, sup- 
plied by the Vapor Car Heating & Light- 
ing Co,, are installed, one on either side 
of the baggage compartment, being de- 
signed to heat the train under all con- 
ditions, should there be a failure of the 
Heat from the engine radiator. They 
also provide heat for the cars at ter- 
niinals or in the yards when the engine 
may not be operating. These oil-fired 
heat-generating units weigh fifiO pounds 
each and, at a rate of 1*250 cu, ft. per 
min.* have a capacity to deliver up to 
135,000 b.t.u, per hour. The overall 
dimensions of each compli^te unit, as 
installed, are 10 in, wide by 40 in, high 
by 3ft in. long* including the floor space 
required for the oil burner. Each com- 
plete unit comprises a combustion 
chamber, special radiator, or heat ex- 
changer* smoke hood with stack swdtch 
and smokestack with draft adjuster, and 
the oil-burner equipment. This gun- 
type burner, with electric ignition and 
directly-connected pump and fan* is ar* 
ranged for burning distillate oil at 
pressure from 80 to 160 lbs, under the 
control of an adjustable pressure regu- 
lating valve* Adjustments of both the oil 
pressure and the air supply are easily 
made while the burner is in operation. 
The burners are designed to be operated 
with either d.c. or a.c. current and, in 
the former case* have motors which also 


generate a,c, current, stepped up by a 
transformer to approximately 10,000 
volts for ignition purposes. 

Heating thermostats are provided, 
one on each side wall of the second car* 
with three tubes each for low, medium 
and high temperatures controlling the 
operation of the oil burners for the cor- 
responding side of the train. A ther- 
mostat on the switchboard locker side 
of the ear contaiuB an additional tube 
which automatically controls the motor- 
ized dampers, admitting heat from the 
engine-room. Temperatures are simi- 
larly controlled in the mail compartment 
of the first car and also in the third car. 
All heating thcrmo.^tats operate through 
relays mounted on a control panel lo- 
cated in the baggage compartment of 
the first car; and these relays, in turn* 
operate either the motorized dampers or 
oil burners. 

The air-cooling system* with a re- 
frigeration capacity equivalent to the 
production of 7^ tons of ice in 24 
hours, is an adaptation of the Pullman 
mechanical system to the special re- 
quirements of the U* P, three-car train, 
A Freon compressor* made by the Gen- 
eral Refrigerator Co., Beloit* Wis.* is 
driven by a direct connected Louis 
Allis 12 hp* d,c. motor. This power unit, 
together with necessary air-cooling 
equipment* is installed in the baggage 
room. For cooling the cars, the direc- 
tion of circulation of the air is simply 
reversed from that used in heating, the 
cold air being discharged from the cen- 
tral ceiling duct and exhausted through 
the two floor ducts. 

A cooling thermostat is located on the 
side wall of the second car* with three 
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Labor M en Appraise NRA and Beyond 


W ILLIAM ENGLISH WALLING for 
years has been an unofRcial and 
influential spokesman for Ameri- 
can labor. He was an economic adviser 
to Samuel Gompers and collaborated 
with Mr. Gompers on a number of 
books. He entered the practical field 
of labor economics via the university 
route where he distinguished himself 
with writings on socialism and in the 
literary field. He always has had op- 
portunity for wide reading, wide con- 
tacts with people and for travel, and it 
has made him a lively, earnest and 
often dogmatic exponent of ideas and 
intellectual positions. He has chosen 
since the demise of Mr. Gompers to 
associate himself with Matthew Well, a 
vice president of the American 
Federation of Labor, in formulat- 
ing public policies. 

His last book just issued by 
Harper and Brothers bearing the 
authorship of Mr. Woll and Mr, 
Walling is “Our Next Step- — A 
National Economic Policy” (Har- 
per & Brothers, Pub,, New York 
City, 12.00), The book is not a 
brilliant outpost in economic 
thinking, but gathers its signifi- 
cance from the fact that it prob- 
ably represents how far con- 
servative leaders in the American 
labor movement have moved from 
positions hitherto held. The book 
has value also because it repre- 
sents an immediate practical pro- 
gram for the United States in the 
present trend. Its weakness lies 
in it has not made an incisive 
analysis based on first-hand ex- 
perience with NRA in its relationship to 
labor. 

Capitalist Rule Ended 

Mr. Walling and Mr. Woll take the 
position that the domination of the eco- 
nomic structure by capitalists is rapidly 
approaching its last days not only in the 
United States but in most countries. 
They believe that NRA and the New* 
Deal have begun a necessary social 
change which must now, if successful, 
eventually come to a definite settled 
economic policy, the aim of which is to 
raise at every point the general standard 
of living. Every labor person will of 
course respond to this essential and 
recognize it as labor’s chief contention 
of the last 50 years, namely, that 
prosperity must rest upon maintained 
purchasing power. Mr. Walling and Mr. 
Woll feel that to return merely to the 
prosperity of 1926 and 1927 is not 
enough. The purchasing powder of the 
masses must be raised beyond the for- 
mer level and must absorb a larger pro- 
portion of the nation's income. They 
fix the responsibility for the crash of 
1929 upon those guiding the economic 
machine. They declare that they failed 
to recognize that the power to admin* 


Walling in collaboration with 
Woll presses for a national eco- 
nomic policy. 


ister the means of production and ex- 
change is a social function. 

They set down certain definite goals 
of attainment, which when taken to- 
gether form a national economic policy: 

1. Development of the maximum 
possible mass purchasing power at the 
expense of profits and dividends, inter- 
ests, rents, and other forms of unearned 
increment. 


2. The adoption of credited income 
and inheritance, excess profits and 
luxury taxes. 

3. The improvement of the standard 
of living for the masses. 

4. Federal licensing of all corpora- 
tions so that the government may obtain 
full knowledge about these corporations 
and about excessive profits. 

5. Full protection of the investor. 

6. Use of the full power of govern- 
ment over the credit structure. 

7. Formulation of a credit policy 
founded upon the first essential aim of 
the nation, namely, the welfare of the 
masses. 

S. Proceed on strictly national lines 
and set up if possible, even at a loss, 
industrial facilities which in some cases 
must be inferior to those of other 
nations. 

9. Halt the exports of American cap- 
ital to foreign nations, 

10. Maintain a sharp supervision of 
wages so that real purchasing power will 
expand as hours are shortened. 

11. Set up a strict reporting system 
on employment and unemployment so 
that unemployment may become the 
barometer of American business. 

12. Group and national planning. 

This formulation of national aims 


may be summarized, say the authors, by 
a statement of Senator Wagner of 
New York: 

“If the average individuars annual 
income is increased by $1,000, the na- 
tional income would be higher by $40,- 
000,000,000. Can we not set that 
down as our task and immediate objec- 
tive to be obtained within six years? 
The accomplishment of such a project 
w^ould still not mean luxury for the 
average wage earning family. It would 
simply make possible a little better 
housing, a trifle less drudgery for the 
housewife, and a little more schooling 
for the children,” 

This is not a realistic book. It does 
not analyze the terrific forces that are 
arrayed even against any such 
moderate program as is laid down 
by Messrs, Walling and Woll. We 
believe the book would be greatly 
strengthened if the forces in re- 
action could be analyzed and labor 
and the social-minded public 
brought to see what they must do 
to bring into being a new social 
order such as is implied by the 
national economic policy outlined 
by these authors. 


I was passing along the street 
when a beggar, a decrepit old man, 
stopped me. 

Swollen, tearful eyes, blue lips, 
bristling rags, unclean sores. * * ^ 
Oh, how horribly had poverty 
gnawed that unhappy being 1 
He stretched out to me a red, 
bloated, dirty hand. * • ♦ 

He moaned, he bellowed for help, 
i began to rummage in all my pockets. 
Neither purse, nor ’watch, nor even 
handkerchief did I find, m ^ * j 

taken nothing with me. 

And the beggar still waited * * ^ 

and extended his hand, which swayed 
and trembled feebly. Bewildered, con- 
fused, I shook that dirty, tremulous 
hand heartily * • ^ “Blame me not, 

brother; I have nothing, brother.” 

The beggar man fixed his eivollen 
eyes upon me; his blue lips smiled- — ^and 
in his turn he pressed my cold fingers. 
“Never mind, brother,” he mumbled. 
“Thanks for this also, brother. — -This 
also is an alms, brother,” 

I understood that I had received an 
alms from my brother. — “The Beggar 
Man/' by Turgenef, 


Distinguished beautj% brilUaut talents, and 
the heroic qualities that play a more or less 
important part in the affairs of life, sink 
into a comparatively minor place among the 
elements of married happiness. Marriage 
brings every faculty and gift into play, but 
in degrees and proportions very different 
from 'publie life or ensuai interco’urse and 
relations. Power to soothe, to sympathize, 
to counsel, and to endure, are more impor- 
tant than the highest qualities of the hero or 
the saint. It is by these alone that the mar- 
ried life attains its full measure of perfec- 
tion.— Tf. E. H, Leck^, 
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Utility’s Company Union Exposed 


J OSEPH PAD WAY, for many years 
general eounsel for the Wisconain 
Federation of Labor* appeared before 
the National Labor Board in Mareh to 
speak for the labor uniona organized in 
the Milwaukee Electric Railway and 
Light Company, a subHidiary of the 
North American Power Company, 

E, J* Brown, of Local Union No, 404, 
Milwaukee; Dan W, Tracy, Intema- 
tionaj President, and G, M- Bugniazet, 
International Secretary, Intematlonul 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, also 
appeared, A decision made by the Na- 
tional Labor Board provided for setting 
up a board of review, and for collective 
bargaining, 

Mr, Pad way 'a testimony became a 
document in the company union policy 
of utilities: 

“These unioni commoneed to organ- 
ize union employees in other various 
crafts sometime in September, 1933," 
he declared, 

“Promptly the street car company 
commenced an anti-union campaign tak- 
ing on various forms of discrimination* 
coercion, etc,* which I will explain later, 
“In November the unions called aU 
tention to some of these diserlrainatory 
and coercive acts to the Chicago Re- 
gional Labor Board, The board set a 
hearing for January II, 1934, A second 
hearing was held February 10* 1934, 
“At these hearings request was made 
for a vole by the bus operatoi^, elec- 
trical workers, and operating engineers; 
request was also made for a cessation 
of intimidation and a rein,statement of 
discharged employees* 

“In the muuntime a suit was com- 
menced in the circuit court of Milwau- 
kee County to restrain the company 
from interfering with the unions* right 
to organize. The E, M, B, A,* the com- 
pany union, set up as a defense a con- 
tract with the T* M* E, H. Jk L, Com- 
pany and sought removal to the federal 
court. This was denied. An appeal 
has been taken and for the present the 
proceedings are at a siandsttll. 


Milwaukee case before Na- 
tional Labor Board exhibit No, 1 
in policy of North Americati 
Power Company. What is coer- 
cion ? 


street car company, Sunday noon a 
telegram was receK^ed at the oIRces of 
the union from Senator Wagner, asking 
that the strike be withheld, informing 
us that the National Labor Board had 
taken jurisdiction, and requesting that 
neither aide take summary action. In 
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Men Goaded to Strike 

‘'Things were moving slowly; the co- 
ercive acta of the company were becom- 
ing more distasteful to the men; and 
Friday* March 2, a meeting was held. 
The men would hold back no longer. 
At 1 :30 a, m, a strike was voted unani- 
mously to take effect at 4 a, m. March 5, 

“This strike would have tied up Iho 
street car service in a city with a popu- 
lation of 800,000, and would have cut 
off the light and power service, Satur- 
day night Mr, Jacobson, of the Chicago 
Board* together with Mr* Donaghue* of 
the National Board, held conferences 
with our union representatives seeking 
to call off the strike, Sunday morning 
further ronferences were held, Mr, 
Lowe, of the National Board, came to 
Milw^aukce; the three board representa- 
tives conferred with the officers of the 


compliance with the telegram a meeting 
was held Sunday night at which 200 
union committeemen were present. Dis- 
cussion was had until 1 :30 a, m., and it 
was unanimously voted to honor the 
request of the National Board and with- 
hold the strike. 

Company Union Rea) Untonitm 

“After the passage of the NBA. a 
number of employees of the T. M. E, 
R. & L, Company came to the unions 
and applied for membership. The unions 
then took to organizing in the usual 
manner, first by calling small meetings, 
then larger meetings. When the unions 
fell they had a fair-sized number of 
applicants and members, the representa- 
tives made known that they had been 
aelecteii to represent these men, em- 
ployees of the company. The company 
informed the unions that it had a union 


of its own* known as the E, M, B. A,; 
that it collectively bargained with the 
E. M, B. A.; that it would not recognize 
the A. F* of L. unions; and that it has 
what may be termed a dosed shop con- 
tract with the E, M* B, A. 

“This position was reiterated before 
the boani at Chicago and was accom- 
panied by a written statement, signed 
by the company’s president* and filed 
wdth the hoard. 

“Addressing myself to the first prop- 
osition that this company union ao- 
calWd is not a union and is not consti- 
tuted to efTcdivcIy bargain for its em- 
ployees. I ilemre to call to the boarfFs 
attention the history of the E. M, B, A,* 
and how it came into extHlenee. 

Organized in February, 1912, 

The Burposea: Purely a welfare 
organization; no more resemblance 
to a labor union than K. C, or 
Masons; a fraternal lodge and 
nothing more. Nowhere is collec- 
tive bargaining mentioned. 

Purely a welfare department of 
the E, M. B. A, The incorporation 
was more or le.ss for the separate 
control of funds. 

That it was intended as a welfare 
organization only, manifest from 
method of electing directors: 24 
elected. 

Membership* The company was 
a member. Permanent employees 
members. Cessation of employ- 
ment forfeita membership. Pro- 
vides for payment of |1 by every 
member. Provides company shall 
pay same amount and receive a 
eertifinite for each $1 paid in* 

“This was the arrangement from 
February* 1912, to January 1* 19,34, 
“Supplementing these articles were 
by-laws providing for the election of 
bfmrti of eiirectora; Ul to be elected by 
the employees; 8 to be designated hy 
the company. The directors elected the 
officers. The company* therefore, had 
a strtinger control over the organization. 
It had equal and tnore voting Btrength* 

Rvbultl Benefit Group 

“After passage of the NBA and adop- 
tion of the transit code and activities of 
labor unions, the company evidently saw 
that its organization in existence for 21 
years had to change. It decided to 
amend and change iU articlea of incor- 
poration, It did flo by eliminating its 
own right to appoint directors and its 
voting privilegea, 

“It now, for the first lime, speaks of 
collective bargaining, but does not im- 
prove matterH any. It still provides that 
a secretary and treasurer may be 
executives of the company. It still doe*- 
not permit the membership to elect its 
officers. That la done by the directors* 
It still gives the board of directors the 

iCnrjttnuffl on pnge 1N3> 
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Death C urve Lower Due to Jobless 


T he Research Department of the 
IntemationaJ Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers has made the annual 
analysis of deaths by accident and occu- 
pational diseases in the union. The 
outstanding fact is the remarkable 
uniformity of the death curve» Lower 
in 1932i and 19S3, yet the 

fall is accounted for by widespread 
unemployment. 

Record of Accidentt and Dealh» By 
Occupational DiAo««e« For Intertim- 
tionol Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workeri 
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Analyaia made by Research 
Department indicatea that has* 
ards remain the same for electri- 
cal workers. Number of deaths 


fewer, hut exposure due to 
ployment ts much less. 
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Transmitter Is Both Music Box and Engine 

By GROWER IVIZEMANN 


T he word “monitor" is <mo of tho 
CO niri blit i Otis of wire telephone 
practice to broadcasting- lIs tech- 
nical moantit]^ is to listen to what is 
gointr over a circuit for the purpose of 
makintr adjustments. The prindpat one 
of these adjustments, in broadcast] n;?, is 
the regulation of the amplifirntion, or 
“gain". 

Skillful broudcaiit monitoring Is an 
art in itself. The necessity for it arisea 
through the fact that radio transmitters 
cannot be built, at the present stage, to 
accommodate the cxtrenie ratios In 
volume of many musical performances. 
The encrjty emitted by a symphony 
orchestra, going full blast, with the con- 
duclor sweating like a stevedore and 
all hands sawing, thumping, and blowing 
to the maximum capacity of thdr in* 
struments, is in the ratio of 1,000,000:1 
to a few of the pieces playing pianis- 
simo. This docs not fa^e musicians a 
bit, but it gives an engineer the willies. 
The power ratio of machines — the ratio 
of the maximum power which the 
machine can handle effectively to the 
minimum’ — ^la as a rule quite low, prob- 
ably not more than 10. One cannot 
build a machine which will have the 
power of a locomotive, when that is re- 
quired, and which in the next second 
can be used to crack nuts effiaienlly. If 
It is a good nutcracker, it will not be an 
adequate locomotive, and if it is a good 
loeomottve it will he lamenlably wasteful 
as a nut-cracker. This is from the stand- 
point of the engineer as a manipulator 
of energy — raw horsepower. But a 
broadcast transmitter is not a mere 
engine. It is a combination of musical 
instrument and machine. So a compro- 
mise becomes necessary. The energy 
ratio remains large, saj*^ of the order 
1,000 :1, but even bo it is only one-tenth 
of I per cent of the original. The re- 
production is not perfectly natural, but 
it sounds better than it would If the 
1,000,000:1 ratio were the basis of oper- 
ation. In that case the low portions 
would drop below the noise level, with 
the result that portions of the perform- 
ance woubi be lost aUogether, By 
ironing out the peaks and faint passages 
to this extent the ultimate quality of 
reproduction is at iU best. 

Munuiil Touch, A Thinf 

This 1,000:1 reduction in ratio is 
accomplished manually. Of course, in 
many types of music the actual original 
ratio Is much lower than a million to 
one, and in that case the reduction 
should be correspondingly modified. The 
object of the competent control engi- 
neer always being to leave the original 
alone just as far as the load charaeter- 
isticB and noise level of the broadcast- 
ing medium will permit. 

Low power broadcasting stations, in 
order to keep a good signal on the air, 
will generally run a high gain most of 


Art of monitoring explained by 
radio broadcast technician. Is 
this skill? Yes, of dual charac- 
ter, which makes or breaks 
programs. 


the time in order to deliver an adequate 
output. This means that the level of 
the pianissimo will be brought up 
higher, thus compressing the music into 
a smaiier volume range. It ib all a ques- 
tion of how much it is necessary to com- 
press the volume range to cover the ter- 
ritory served by the station. The en- 
gineer in charge, knowing the condi- 
tions involved, should be able to put 
an operator aright regarding the amount 
of compressing to do. 

Some stations have charts itislTuctmg 
their operators how high to permit their 
volume indicator needles to peak, also 
bow often. We can’t always get a maxi- 
mum peak when we want it but some 
types of music peak more frequently 
and more violently than others and the 
chart is made up so as to cover percus- 
sion, string and wind instruments, vocal, 
speech, etc., the percussion instruments 
being kept somewhat lower in gain than 
the rest. 

How to 0o, How Not to Do 

There are, in general, two types of 
incompetent control operators. The 
first is careless; he "lets it ride." Some- 


times he lets the level so that no 

one on the outside hears anything, and 
at other times he allows overloading and 
diBiorUon to mar the performance. The 
announcements are too high or loo low 
With respect to the music. They should 
be slightly above the average value of 
the music, say fid per cent nmfditude. 
The second type of undesirable con- 
trol operator is the one who irons 
out the modulation so much that most of 
lliQ contrast is lost This follow con- 
stantly puUfl down the gain when the 
music is loud, for fear that it will over- 
load and brings up the pianissimo 
passages no that the listen ers will bo 
sure to hear them. Ho can’t do much 
damage to the performance of a .ja 2 % 
band, but heaven help the station which 
lets him loose on a symphony orchestra. 
A good gain regulator is like a good 
fighter; he always has somethhing in 
reserve. He is unlike a fighter in this; 
he seldom moves fast. Jerky manipula- 
tion of the gain is out of order, The 
movement should be smooth; the only 
abrupt changes in the music should be 
those which the composer wrote into it. 
Of course, the whole thing can be 
gauged better by one who knctws the 
music being played. He can look ahead 
and give a more finished performance 
than the man who has no idea of w^hat 
is coming next. The gain control should 
not be moved except w'hen necessary, 
and then Its movement should never be 
neglected. A good control (operator 
knows WHEN, 


Different aorei must have dilfereni salvei. 
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Local Unions Have Large Responsibility 


By WILLIAM F. SHEEHAN. L. V. No. 103. Boston 


O VER the top with President Roose- 
velt is the slog:an of every tv ell 
meaning resident of this country. 
Out of the trench of depression and 
misery’ is the aim of alL Rich and poor, 
employer and employee, citizen and 
foreigner, old and young, educated and 
illiterate have taken up the slogan and 
are co-operating in the hope that the 
solution of the problem is at hand and 
that adherence to the path laid out by 
our President will bring us to the de* 
sired goal. 

The part assigned to the unions of 
this nation is an important one and 
failure on our part to carry it out to its 
fullest would mean that w’e isvere not 
the important factor in this nation's 
life that we have claimed to be. The 
decision by President Roosevelt that 
union participation in recovery program 
was not only necessary but was to play 
an important part was one of the great- 
est tributes ever paid to such an organ- 
ization, This decision has stunned some 
anti-union men hut has been hailed as 
one of the boldest and most decisive 
steps taken by any government by all 
open-minded thinkers. It has placed 
solidly behind the President's plan the 
greatest organized group in the coun- 
try. This group wull not fail the Presi- 
dent nor will it allow anyone to truth- 
fully say that his confidence in the 
unions of this nation was misplaced. 

Every Union Man Must Act 

The burden of carrying out this man- 
date wull fall on the shoulders of every 
individual who carries a union card. To 
the officials in the International Office is 
given the tremendous task of planning 
a program and a policy that will meet 
with the approval of the federal author- 
ities, the consumers of our w^ares, the 
contractors and the members of the 
vanous locals. This is a herculean task 
bnt the feeling of the rank and file of 
the organization is that they will come 
through with flying colors. Theirs is 
the duty to instruct the officers of the 
various locals and to keep posted on the 
changes that will affect this organiza- 
tion* They must not only follow the 
electrical industries, but all other indus- 
tries to protect our interests no matter 
how trivial it may seem to the casual 
observer. 

The real test of our ability to carry 
on will come when the work is passed on 
to the local unions. Each local can 
carry on as its members decide by their 
actions. We can be a passive local or 
a militant local depending on our atti- 
tude to the problem, W'e can be partici- 
pants in the '’over the top'* campaign or 
we can be slackers. We can be either 
hot or cold in this drive. There is no 
middle path this time* You’re either for 
or against the drive. How will your 
local be listed when the checked list is 
made up at some future date? 


Member lucidly plots out 
spheres of labor for all coticemed 
in the great tasks ahead. Believes 
herculean job can be accom- 
plished by co-operation. 


The officers of each local union have 
duties to perform which will do much to 
put this drive over the top. Co-opera- 
tion with the International Officers and 
the carrying out to the letter of the 
plans of the head office. The winning of 
the confidence of the members of their 
own local by entering Into this work 
with some show of enthusiasm and con- 
fidence in its ultimate good for all. The 
co-operating with local committees in 


this work and the reporting of the prog- 
ress made to the members will do much 
to put the drive over. They have sworn 
to carry on the duties of their respective 
offices and should do so in a sober and 
business like manner. The eyes of the 
community are on the officers to see 
how they stand up under pre^ure. 

Privatefi In Army Vastly Important 

The lay member of this Brotherhood 
has the most important part in this 
drive. He must take orders from the 
officers and not question the wisdom of 
them. He must remember that we can't 
all be leaders and that the decisions ren- 
dered by our leaders will be those that 
will benefit the greatest number and 
that the success of this drive will only 
be assured if we follow the leaders* 

(Contlniiied cm page 
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Bosses in Unions Fight Labor Unions 


By THEO. FIGENTZER. E U. 108. Tampa 


W HY do the industrialists want com- 
pany unions? Why not let the 
employees organize and alhliate 
with the internationa] union of their re- 
spective trades? The answer to this is 
simple* The industrialists know the 
power there is behind an organization of 
this kind, especially a union of organized 
labor. They know this because they be- 
long to unions, but their organizations 
are not known as unions, as that name is 
too vulgar and uncouth for them; their 
organizations are called associations, in- 
stitutes, societies, chambers, or boards. 

There isn*t a large manufacturer or 
an industrialist in the country who does 
not belong to a union. Through these 
he is able to control prices, competition, 
and even the quality of the product. 
Here it is where he learned the value of 
union and its strength* 

The industrialists then organized their 
employees into benefit associations, clubs, 
or any other form of organization to the 
particular firmLs needs* These various 
forms of organizations are what are now 
commonly called company unions* The 
employees are told that all grievances 
will be taken up through this organiza- 
tion; questions of wages, working con- 
ditions, hours, etc*, will he brought up by 
the employees in the same manner. The 
officers are nominated and elected by the 
employees, but the ones finally nominated 
to run for office are really named and 
chosen by the industrialists themselves. 

These men present the grievances, 
agreements, etc*, to the officers of the 
firm for the company union, but usually 
in an altered form from that acted upon 
at the meetings* Even if these forms 
were brought up at the meetings, it 
would be safe to say that the employees 
ate afraid to express their opinion due 
to the fact that the industrialist has 
planted so-called stool-pigeons in these 
unions to relate eversrthing that has been 
brought up at the meetings if it is con- 
trary to the ideas of the firm, the per- 
sons expressing these opinions find them- 
selves out of employment. In this man- 
ner the company union is controlled by 
the industrialist himself and not by the 
employees. 

Unions For the Boss 

Now, were these same employees to be 
organized into a local union of an inter- 
national organization they would become 
independent of the industrialist, their de- 
mands would be presented as they them- 
selves want them and for their own bene- 
fit and not as others would like to have 
them* Is it any wonder that the indus- 
trialist will fight for the company union 
when it means just what the name im- 
plies, a union for the company and not 
for the employee? 

Organized labor is for the benefit and 
w^elfare of the employee; it seeks to es- 
tablish and maintain a deserving stand- 
ard of living for the worker; it seeks to 


Worker, who knows whereof 
he speaks, describes coercion 
used by employers to control 
men. 


put him upon a standard whereby he can 
enjoy health and happiness and educate 
his children; he is entitled to these things 
in life as well as is his employer* 

Is a man to be considered or made a 
slave because he uses his hands or hires 
out his services, to earn his daily bread 
for himself and his family? NO! He 
is entitled to a fair share of profit as 
well as his employer. By profit I mean 
a respectable wage so that he is not de- 
pendent upon others for aid, even when 
he is employed* 

Todays the industrialists are afraid of 
losing their grip upon their employees; 
they feel themselves slipping and are 
making a desperate fight to keep their 
employees in a grip of steel, pull them 
doivn and stamp on them. 

In firms where the employees have de- 
cided to vote on whether or not to keep 
the company union or become members 
of organized labor, the firm has been 
and still is putting every obstruction in 
their path that they possibly can. The 
employees find injunctions Issued to pre- 
vent them from becoming members of 
organized labor or even of talking 
thereof. 


I know of a case where a large power 
company wants every member of the 
E* M. B* A* to vote whether the company 
union is to represent them or whether 
they become members of organized labor. 
This has even been taken to court and 
will probably be taken to still higher 
courts, especially if the power company 
loses, as they want to continue to domi- 
nate their employees. 

Now, why should an employee not rep- 
resenting a particular trade vote whether 
or not he becomes a member of a par- 
ticular trade union? Organized labor 
puts forth the argument that clerical em- 
ployees are not interested in that ques- 
tion a*s they are not tradesmen, therefore 
should not vote on this question, but the 
power company states they should vote* 
Why? Well, it can easily be seen that 
there are more clerks in its employ than 
there are tradesmen, and the clerks can 
easily be instructed and filled with prop- 
aganda on evils of organized labor* 
They know they will be out of employ- 
ment if they don't vote as they have 
been instructed, therefore they can't 
make a mistake in voting* 

One Group Against the Other 

The clerks will outnumber the elec- 
tricians, engineers, firemen, steamfitters, 
etc. Thus the E. M* B* A* will continue 
to supposedly represent the employees 
wffien in reality the officers are selected 
by the firm itself. The industrialists 
know that iheir pet organizations are 
(C(UU lulled on page 183) 
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These great machines would not run a minute If tiosses tried to ignore selentiflc laws* 
Yet hoafies build up eoiiipaoy employee organissatlona in eomplete disregard of human 
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Observations Monopoly^ or quasi-monopoly for big busi- 
On the Auto ness. Free competition for labor organiza- 
Settlement tions. This is the decision reached by the 
Recovery’ Administration. But tf this were 
to be the decision^ it certainly, in all fairness should have been 
announced in June, 1933, NR A did not hesitate to prose- 
cute with all vigor the first half of the program, namely to 
grant open-price privileges to trade associations, price-fixing, 
and widespread co-operation, forced when necessary. It neg- 
ligently left labor to limp along in the hazy Umbo of for- 
gotten men until March, 1934, I’hen under the lashings of 
a s^rongl)^ organized business class, the decision of free com- 
pel irion for labor organizations was announced. 

If the decision had been fairly rendered in June, 1933, the 
company union would not have been much in the picture, for 
it was only because big business was negligently and illegally 
allowed to organize overnight company unions during the 
intervening nine months, that the company union could be 
pushed forward as a claimant for recognition. 

The National Industrial Recovery^ Act ivas rigged on the 
basis of a bargain. Big business w as to get monopoly privi- 
leges, Labor was to get organization privileges. Big busi- 
ness has collected, labor has not. Perhaps this is ivhat a 
high-up in NRA meant when he said, “We have got labor 
right ivhere we want it/* However, problems are never 
solved upon any basis but justice. 


Labor If free competition for labor organizations 

Management is to be tlic national policy, a premium is 
to be set upon labor management. No one 
needs to be fooled by this set-up, it is as plain as tomorrow’s 
business panic. That labor union is to be successful, and is 
to endure which can muster the greatest collective intelli- 
gence, foresigli redness, courage, and general all-round ability, 
Sw’ivel-chair management, mere stubbornness, secret political 
manipulation, and other methods will continue to count, 
hut not so much. Labor management wull have to 
partake more of engineering, salesmanship, and science, re- 
search and knowledge, and less of pressure politics. Above 
all else, oldfogyism, worship of precedent, past methods, mere 
experience will have to give w ay to intelligence, thought-out 
forw’ard planning, and industrial statesmanship. 


Company Working men are not I envied by company 

Union Joke unions. None of them arc. They see them 

for what they arc^ — hypocritical substitutes 
for real organizations, as aflFroms to manhood and intelligence. 

Economists who have entered the national arena as 
**expens** and ’^technicians’*, who favor company unions, de- 
scribe them as independcm groups — and when pinched for 
explanations define the quality of independence as pertaining 
to those qualities which free unions have. In short a good 
company union is one most like a free union. But suppose 
there were no free unions, what group would set the stand- 
ard? The danger to our national life is that the standard- 
setting labor union will be so hemmed in by the un-under- 
standing state, and hostile big business — that standards of 
organization will crumble. 

The National Industrial Recovery Act, with its underlying 
philosophy, for whidi the NRA takes credit, and almost boast- 
fully vaunts its achievement, was borrowed from American 
labor. For its entire half century of life, organized labor 
in America has declared that prosperity was dependent upon 
a maintained, continuously lifted purchasing power of the 
worker, and has worked for that end. In a very true seme 
it is correct to say that without American organized labor, 
there would he no NRA. And yet NRA wishes to move 
to forestall the ever-widening influence of free unions by 
backing weak substitutes. This is a real danger to national 
well-being. In the next crisis some years hence, America will 
be weaker for the decision made by NRA. 

The greatest asset America has is a free laljor movement, 
free to speak, actp and to strive for reform. To strike at it 
is bad statesmansfaip* 


What Is an What is an industry? The 375 codcs^ — ‘each 
Industry? contains the definition of an industry. What 
is it? Take the radio broadcasting industry. 
It is composed of about 500 employers, I LOGO employees, and 
17,000,000 consumers^ Let the industry is defined in the 
code 35 a collection of 500 employers. The ! 1,000 employees 
arc not legally considered as a part of the industry, and the 
17,000,000 owners of radio receiving sets, with an investment 
of billions of dollars, many times more than the employersp 
arc not legally concerned as a part of the industry. This 
is the brave work of Donald Rich berg, Blackwell Smith and 
their staff of 60 lawyers guiding the destinies of NRA, An 
industry’ is the owners — nothing more. The workers who 
toil to produce the products; the consumers who pay to make 
the show go — they have no legal part in the industry — only 
property’, and property-owners arc to be respected. 

This is just the opposite to the concept of industry’ as a 
unit of social production. It is narrow, medieval, and dan- 
gerous-dangerous to orderly progress of reform. 


Youth A veteran in the labor and socialist movement of 
Austria is traveling in America. He is holding up 
to all who will listen a tragic finger of warning. He declares 
that Hitler won in Germany, and Doll hiss in Austria be- 
cause labor neglected youth. 'While the honest, brave and 
wcll-intentioned elder statesmen, with complete sacrifice, de- 
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voted themseive!^ to rtHifiifii; the show^ the dictators stole the 
alle^riance of the boys and girts. They did it with gaudy 
appeals, it is true, but tliey did it — with red-fire, flagSr march* 
ingt ufiifoms hand music anil n cause. It gives American 
labor something to think alK)»t, Is the American labor move* 
meat Ending a hospitable place for young men and women 
in its ranks? Is it offering a real place of activin\ and is it 
making itself attractive to youth? 


Unclean 'Hie group of business men with the most in flu* 
Hands ence at \V’'ashingion arc the associated manufac- 
turers. These are by temperamcnti tradition, 
philosophy and self-interest most opposed to NRAi yet they 
are rewarded for this opptisitinit by concessions profitable to 
them, and damaging to the nation. They come into court 
with unclean lumds. 'rhey Imvc opposed every decent social 
reform for a generation. Child labor was never too raw 
for them. Curtailed hours for workers were anathema. High 
wageii tvere a joke. Profirccring was a philosophy. Yet this 
group, hoping and praying that NRA may collapse, arc 
accorded the preferred places, the preferred concessions, the 
inside track. Yea, verily, them that has, gits. 


Drug Act It hxiks :is if it will be up to the pcnwiris most 
to People affected — ^ihe Marys and Johns of America- — 

to secure the enactment of the new pure food 
and drug act (S. 1^+4), Public hearings have been held 
before proper congressional committees. Bitter opposition 
from interests now making money under the old act brought 
changes in the fim draft, as prepared by the V- S, Depart- 
ment of Agriculmre, Yet the proposed law is a great im- 
provement u|nm the old. It will enable the federal govern- 
ment to halt many of the **gyp artists", the fakes, and the 
frauds. The new hill is designed to protect women and 
children, the sick, the young woman who unwittingly chooses 
spurious cosmetics anti all who arc now being influenced by 
false juiblictty to pay gfxod money for quack remedies. If 
these could make themselves heard in Congress, the bill would 
pass. 


Expose of One of the most talked of articles of 

Armaments Trust the year is that published in Fortune 
magazine called "Arms and the 
Men." Fortune, it must be remembered, is the premier 
magazine of big business and yet it has seen fir to expose the 
international gun powder trust— ruthlessly. Senator Borali 
has made tins article occasion for denunciation of the w^ar 
money-makers on the Senate floor. He said : 

**CapQfie, DUliogrr m\ the Itighwsy, arc no more heartless 
nntJ hloriti thirsty than the man who buiUla up armaments in 
a lint her notion for the purpase of pending his own people 
to the front that they may furnish the means by which m 
murder them/’ 

Labor groups in various natians have knowm for years that 
the armament makers have no country, that French arma- 
ment makers sell to German war lords and German armament 
makers sell to French war lords. Senator Borah shows that 
the Bethlehem Steel Company in this countr>' is of the 


international group of munition m.inufacturers. He goes on 
to say 

**l have reached ihe cmichiHion thaf it wtiuld be abciut as 
absurd to mrii the War Department or the .S'avy Depari- 
mrni over to private imeresti ai it it to leave the manu- 
facture and safe of the ifistrumenfalitles of warfare in the 
hands of private intercits. The influence of these interests h 
so very great that they cun directly ihape and dommaie the 
policy of A nation toward war and away from peace. Yea, 
more, they can shape and dominate the policy with reference 
to hiid^^eis for Brinuments. So long as that U true — and it 
will be true so Itirig os prnflis arc mode our of warj so long 
as war meani vast gains, so long as vast corporations have 
the inflnenre which they have, that will continue to he true, 
and the only remedy, in my opinion, h for the government 
to take control and doniiiiate I lie inamifacture and outinit of 
armaments, either naval or land. This can be brought 
about by the govertiment nianufoctnring armaments or by 
adopting a policy of licensing under which the government 
could control the amount of anmamentif built and when and 
to whom thev might be sold. This would involve our 
establishing fitir own policy and, if possthte, extending the 
policy through treaty. In some way we should seek to 
elimttiate profits in the matter of manufacturing the instru- 
mentalities of vi'arfate/’ 


Public Character "The f^in^titution does run secure to 

of Business ,iny one lilxrrty to conduct his busi- 

ness in such fashion as to inflict injury 
upon the public at large, or upon any substanrial group of die 
people." 

Tins dictum, in the New \'urk milk case, by the United 
States Supreme Court is destined to be one of the landmarks 
in American legal history. It put the final nail in the coffin 
bearing good old "laissez faire" to its grave. It makes milk 
a public utility. And it lays the faundatlon for das^sifying 
all business as public iittHries. It is deemed the first step in 
making NRA constiiutional by interpretation. 


Report of ,^n American living .i broad recently returned 
A Traveler trj the states. He bad not been here for more 
than 18 months. He now reports that he 
found some surprising differences. First, he found renewed 
morale. Most of all he found a changed way of thinking and 
looking at American problems. Social feeling has spread, he 
sa>"s- The attitude toward banks and big business is not the 
same attitude that Americans knew two and three years ago. 
Faith in the President is a.stounding. For one thing men of 
all levels believe in the courage of Franklin Roosevelt. They 
say "he is not afraid of man* heast or devil," This traveler 
hdieves, too, there is a new anitude toward labor and labor 
problems. All in all this is very significant — this report of ;t 
man who knows Europe .as well as America, It means that 
the only revolution worth %v!iile may be taking place — a 
revolution in thinking. It is our own opinion that neither 
newspapers nor radio reflect the true state of mind of the 
American people rtglit now. We have said elsewhere in this 
issue that the great masses arc thinking beyond the business 
class, and if the business class succeeds in defeating the aims 
of the New Deal, it will only he temporarily. America is 
on the move. 
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WOMAN’S WORK 


CODES DO NOT GIVE INDUSTRIAL RIGHTS TO WOMEN WORKERS 


T he question of equal pay for men 
and women workers who do the same 
work is a very serious one, and NR A 
codes have not solved it, in fact, in many 
cases, they have actually legalised a sex 
differential in pay, according to Miss 
Elizabeth Christman, secretary of the 
National Women’s Trade Union League. 

In the recent day" for NR A 

when criticism was asked for and heard, 
the Trade Union League sponsored a 
strong protest, against lower pay for 
women, in vrhich it was joined by many 
strong national women’s organizations 
including the American Federation of 
Teachers, the American Nurses' Asso- 
ciation, the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the national board of 
the Young Women's Christian Associa- 
tion, the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, the National Consumers’ 
League, the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the National Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs, 
and the National League of Women 
Voters, 

Nevertheless, since this time several 
more codes have been approved in which 
there is a lower minimum rate for women 
workers than for men. These include 
codes for such industries as the knitting 
machine, braiding and wire covering, 
needle division; industrial safety equip- 
ment; punch boards; vacuum cleaners, 
and railway car building. AH of these 
industries do employ w-Oinen; some em- 
ploy a large proportion of w^omen 
workers. 

Up to March 15, out of 330 codes, 88 
had written into them a straight differ- 
ential in minimum ivage for men and 
women workers; nine codes had a clause 
specifying a lower rate for '"light repeti- 
tive work”, a phrase which may be 
applied to many mass production proc- 
esses employing women; and 15 codes 
specified that where workers were paid 
a lower rate than 40 cents per hour 
before July 15, 1929, they might now be 
employed at the subminimum rate of 
32*4 cents, '’Such a large proportion of 
the workeTs affected by this provision 
are women that It is practically a dis- 
crimination against women/’ the League 
declares. 

"One of the most glaring discrimina- 
tions against women is contained in cer- 
tain codes where women are given a 
lower rate for piece work than men re- 
ceive for the same work/’ according to 
Miss Christman. "There is simply no 
logical reason why a woman should re- 
ceive leas pay for doing the same iden- 


By A WDllKEirS WIFT. 

tical job that a man does. Of course 
there is some feeling that a man should 
receive a family wage, that he has more 
responsibilities than the woman worker, 
but sur\’eys by the Women’s Bureau have 
pretty thoroughly exploded this theory. 
Women workers do have family respon- 
sibilities; in many eases the woman is 
the only wage earner because her hus- 
band or other male breadwinners have 
not been able to find employment Women 
have been drawn into industry and other 
paid employnient in ever-increasing num- 
bers. We believe that one reason for 
this has been the attitude prevalent 
among so many men, that women should 
work for less pay than men. Naturally 
employers, because of competition for 
profits, %vould take advantage of this and 
hire women in preference to men." 

Census statistics show that there were 
in 1930, 5,500,000 women employed in 
industry — an increase of 1,000,000 since 
1920* There are also about 5,000,000 
employed in the professions and white 
collar groups. The increase in mass pro- 
duction has resulted in replacement of 
male workers by women, and at lower 
rates of pay. Naturally this has de- 
creased the total of wages going into 
the pockets of workers. 

The NR A has set a minimum wage of 
40 cents per hour but when an excep- 
tion has been allowed in the case of 
women workers and a sub mini mum rate 
permitted, it is a direct encouragement 
to employers to replace men by women 
workers. This, in turn, results in a 
low'er payroll and means that the work- 
ers in this industry, as a group, have a 
lower buying power than though the 
minimum rate had been applied equally 
to men and women, 

"A minimum rate/’ says Miss Christ- 
man, “should apply to unskilled workers, 
regardless of sex. If we had paid atten- 
tion in the beginning to wage mini- 
mums in mass production industries, we 
wouldn’t be in the mess we are in now. 
Because women could be hired for less 
they have been brought in to replace 
men and the level of wages has been 
decreased thereby. This very dangerous 
tendency has been going on for a Song 
time. 

“There is simply no use pretending 
that women work because they enjoy it. 
Very few of them are in a position to 
enjoy ’careers,' They work because they 
and their dependents have to eat, and 
live. If a decent family wage were re- 
ceived by men there would not be this 
continual forcing of women into low-pay 


j‘obs. But you cannot get employers to 
replace women by men, and you cannot 
raise men’s wages in mass production 
industries, so long as it is possible to 
employ ’women at a lower rate. For 
the sake of their own wage levels the 
men 'workers must join the women in 
asking for a minimum wage applied to 
all unskilled workers regardless of sex, 
I believe that even trade union men are 
not sufhciently aware of this problem, 

"If we are to work side by side with 
them we must have teamwork. If we 
are to get purchasing power into the 
hands of consumers it must go to women, 
too. It is a burning shame that the gov- 
ernment has been permitted to legalize 
a lower wage to women workers. There 
are 5,600.000 women in industry, but not 
more than 250,000 of them are organ- 
ized. It is difficult to organize them 
when they feel they are being discrimi- 
nated against." 

The National Women’s Trade Union 
League representatives have appeared 
many times at NR A hearings to protest 
against pay differentials based on sex. 
Where this differential has been written 
into the code, they w'ill appear again to 
protest W'hen this particular code comes 
up for a rehearing. 

They have written to General Johnann 
asking him to confer with the 10 w'^omen’s 
groups cm this problem, and asking him 
not to allow' more codes to be approved 
with a pay dilferential based on sex. 

“The most serious aspect of these wage 
differentials for men and women" accord- 
ing to the League's statement, “is that 
although they are intended to be only 
a minimum, in actual practice the sub- 
minimum set for women becomes the 
average %voman’s wage, even though she 
is employed on a skilled occupation. In 
the paper and pulp industry, for in- 
stance, for the northern zone the code 
permits a subminimum wage rate for 
women of 33 cents, w'hile the minimum 
for men is 38 cents an hour. There are 
about 10,000 women employed in this in- 
dustry, many of them on jobs that re- 
quire skill. Yet in the report prepared 
by the Paper Industry Authority in Jan- 
uary, 1934. analyzing the labor statistics 
covering the first four weeks' period of 
operation under the code, it is shown 
that the average hourly wage for w^omen 
in paper mills in the northern zone in 
December. 1933, was : for sorters, 32 
cents; for counters, 34 cents; for label 
girls, 33 cents ; for cutter girls, 33 cents ; 
for plater girls, 31 cents. 

(CV^ailauiMl f*i» 13®! 
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Casserole of Lamb 


to a cawseroie. and add the ivater, 
after Hrat pouring it into the skil- 
let fio as to get the full benefit of 
the brbwned fat. Cover^ and place 
in a very moderate oven (300 to 
350“ Fj to cook until nearly ten- 
der. Then add the turnip, green 
pepper, and seasonings, and cook 
about 20 minutes longer. Thicken 
the gravy with one tablespoon of 
flour mixed with two tablespoons 
of cold water, and cook for several 
minuter longer, until the gravy 
is thick enough. Serve in the 
c&sscrole. 


2 pnunda of leiin mw lamb 

2 tablespoons butter or other fat 
H cup sliced onion 

3 cups diced rutabaga turnip 
i green pepper, chopped 

1 quart svoler 
Flour 

Salt and pepper 


Wipe the meat with a damp 
cloth, cut into small pieces, and 
roll in flour. Melt the butter in 
a skillet, add the onion, cook until 
it turns yellow, and add the meat. 
When the meat and onion ha%'e 
browned delicately, transfer them 


WOMEN’S AUXILIARY L. U. NOS. 

84, 613 AND 632, ATLANTA, GA. 

Editor; 

Wo are so excited over the many happen- 
lugs of the auxiliary this past six weeks we 
jUBt must tell you about a few of them. 

Mr. H, J, Johnson, business manager of 
Local No. 613, visited us at our last meeting 
and encouraged us greatly by outlining the 
many ways an auxiliary could be of help to 
the electrical workers. 

First, he called attention to national rec- 
ognition given women during the past two 
years of the depression, explaining how they 
hove stood shoulder to shoulder with the 
men in politics and bow women have been 
called upon to support all the noteworthy 
achievements that men Introduce and eventu- 
ally accomplish. Then be spoke of the prac* 
tical knowledge gained by the women as 
business managers of the family budget and 
the interest they have taken in public affairt 
in which economics figare, more promptly, 
more intelligently, and more alertly than 
they ever have before, thus causing the great 
men of our nation to realixe that as spenders 
of union workers' moticy they could be oif no 
little advantage in defeating the depresalon. 

His plea was for every woman to iiep 
forward and take her place along with the 
men ns their helpmates, saying that ho knew 
that In the home we were ardent workers, 
but so much was yet to be done In this broad 
field as the wife of an electrical worker and 
if he didn't soon see them out he would think 
they w^ere not upholding the principles of 
organised labor and receiving equal pay for 
an equal day's work. He assured us that by 
working hand in hand with the locals wo 
would accomplish our goal in a much happier 
manner and with less delay. 

The auxiliary honored .Mrs. S. E. Hayes 
with a lovely party at the home of Mrs. 
I'arvcr. A large membership aUendod and 
reported a most enjoyable afterriocin. 

On February 21 we gave a luncheon at 
Sterche'i furniture store and are proud to 
announce that it was a financial auccesB. The 
tables were decorated with sweet peas, a gift 
of Mr. S. E. ITnyes, who is prominently con- 
nected with Dohrs, one of Attanta't most 
popular florists. A program of popular 
music was rendered throughout the entire 
luncheon by one of our own memhers, Mrs. 
Cook. 

The president, Mrs, C. N. Boone, acted as 
the lovely hostess, with Mrs. H, C, Taylor 
acting as the auxiliary's most congenial 
cashier. 

We deeply regret the resignation of our 
competent secretary, Mrs. T, 0. Hak^r, who 
has so faithfully given her services during 
the past two years to the auxiliary, who re- 
signed duo to her being unable to aUend 
regularly since returning to her profeislon 
us a nurse. We wish her happiness and suc- 
cess. Mrs. Lucille Font, who bad served as 
secretary for four consecutive years, was 
elected to 111! this vacancy. 

We send our best wishes to Mrs. Frank D. 
Pease and her friends in Bremerton, Wash., 
w'ho are planning to organise an auxiliary. 

Just one thing more and I will close; our 
membership is rapidly increasing. 

Mrs. DgWKV JonNHOW. 


WOMEN’S AUXILIARY L. U. NO. 177, 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

Well, here we are. Yes, ] know you 
thought us in the class with the old dodo. 
But never for one minute have w'e been in 


the position to be spoken of Hi the past 
tense. It ii true, for a while we Bomelimea 
Just had or didn't quite have a quorum, but 
the times we just didn't have, those who 
were there went home with the full deter- 
mination to have tbnt r|uorurn the next time 
and, Buro enouifh. the next time you would 
hear the old gavel fait and hear the opening 
prayer. You would like to know how wt; did 
it? Well, perhaps it was because, even 
though the gavel didn't fall we had the 
prayer anyway. 

Spring is coming now, there are plenty of 
signs of it here in the nation's sunparlor, 
and this JackBonviUo Auxiliary i«, to the 
union elecirical worken, tike ihe flowers,, be- 
ginning to bloom. We held a meeting, an 
open meeting, January 15, and several new 
members were obligated. Also, had an in- 
spiring addrrait from Brother J. L. Rhodes, 
editor of our labor paper, and some of the 
old members who hrirl been aliHent from the 
auxiliary for many months came back and 
paid their back does and pledged their sup- 
port anew. Now don’t try to make us believe 
that this Is not inspiring, for, believe me, it 
gave every member a feeling of confulonce 
that nothlitg else could have done. We have 
a wonderful president nnd I am sure every 
member is going to try in this next year to 
show- ber their gratitude for having accepted 
the chairmanship. 

We are looking forward to the time when 
the Brotherhood will see its way clear to 


give US a hand and help ua to become well 
organixed and worthy of having a national 
or International body. I know quite ivell 
bow the Brother hood looks upon the women's 
organixation when directly afliliated with 
them. You see I nm an old telephone oper- 
ator nnd belonged to the Brotherhood. (Don't 
let this mislcnd you as to my yeara, for It 
really sounds much longer than it has been,) 
I know oil the history of the divorcing of 
the operatori' department from the Brother- 
hood and feel that they did what was neces- 
sary, but until we can have a central body, 
either stale or natbxtal, J don't believe we 
will be able to accomplish nearly so much. I 
know some of our Brothers stoutly affirm 
that the wonuin's place is in the home iiio 
all that hocum about belonging to auxlliane?, 
etc., Is ju!«t rank heresy. But do you notice 
bow quick they lose that feeling when the 
old wolf. Unemployment, comes knocking at 
I ho door, and friend husband can't get any 
work riiid friend wife gooa down to the store 
or ufRco nnd helps to feed the babies? 

Well. 1 kniw she should stay ut home and 
care for the babies and all that; if 1 didn't 
feel so t wouldn't do it, but when a man 
denies hit wife the right to belong to the 
nuxfltar>* because he thinks her place Is In 
the home. I honestly feel that he is very ig- 
norant, or very selfish, and I strongly 
Buspeci he is badly tainted with both. But 
there it a way of educating those men, and It 
H'unilnued on page IS2) 
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T ill’ most recent dUftfipoiiitmefit to 
those of the radio operating fratemSty 
who had expected certain meaiures of 
relief through the adoption of the radio 
industry code is the postponetnent of the 
hearing which was to have taken place 
March 12. 1334, At this writing the hear- 
ing is already two weeks overdue and, as 
yet* no deinite date has been announced. 
The Code Authority has made its investi- 
gaticin into the hours and wages of techni- 
ciana and made its report to the Deputy 
Administracfir, The calling of the hearing 
now rests in his hantia, Mr. WllHiim Farna- 
worth, Deputy Admlniatrutor* has replaced 
Mr Sal Boaenblatt in administering the 
radio broadcast code. It cannot be stated 
too emphatieully that every radio techni- 
cian. who has his own and the unemployed 
radio man ^3 interest at heart, should pro- 
test this delay and do it immediately. It 
has already been pointed out to the Admin- 
istrator that the I- B, E. W. insisted from 
the very outset of code hearings on the 
absolute necessity of a shorter workweek, 
it was only on the OKplIdt understanding 
that this phase of the code would be re- 
considered after 90 days that the code was 
approved by labor in its present form. 

The broadcasting industry has enjoyed 
a 4B*bour week throughout the peak of 
its busy winter season. The slack summer 
period is not far off. The radio technician 
has been patient* believing that a 40-hour 
wt-ek or less would be adopted when the 
Administrator learned the truth of the ap- 
palling number of unemployed. It appears 
that employers are now attempting to delay 
a shorter workweek until the soasonnl lay- 
offs ar^* at hand. They will then be able 
to operate throughout the slack summer 
season without increasing their technical 
ataif. and thus the one vital purpose of 
the KIRA* to relieve unemployment, will 
be defeated- 

This delay in calling a rehearing is the 
subject of much criticism. The conviction 
U growing that the technician, in order 
to improve his conditions* must depend less 
on the code and more on a militant course 
of action in hia own ranks. The danger 
of n disruption of the broudcaat service 
to the public can bo mlnimiKed only by a 
prompt coinpHsuee with .Article VI* Section 
4 of the coat. 


Code Falla 

Every day that goes by confirm* onr con- 
viction tnat from the lechnician's stand- 
point* the code has failed couipletely to 
accomplish what It was meant to accom- 
plish. Many sections were full of ambigui- 
ties and loopholes and were readily seized 
upon by the employers with the result that 
purchusing power of technicians as a class 
has remained practically unchanged. Un- 
employment is still widespread. To elimi- 
nate tta many iniquities, the E B. E. W. 
has prepared to secure to following changes 
tn the cone; 

1. Clmriftcacion of the wage classifications 
and a substantial Increase In alt rate* to 
allow for the increasing cost of living* 


2. Elimitiation of the apprentice provi- 
sion in Justice to the large number of com- 
petent and trained men now unemployed. 

3. Elimination of the section which place* 
the chief operator in the ^^executive"* class 
and permits the employers to work him any 
number of hours they see fit. (This is one 
of the most abused sections in the whole 
code,} 

4. Strengthening of the sections which 
are supposed to protect the technician 
against wage reductions when he is being 
paid in excess of the code minimum. (Arti- 
cle IV, section 2 and Article V, section G 
are Intended to provide such protection, 
but the Code Authority has already sane- 
tioneil an act of one station owner* which 


Business manager* are re- 
quested to distribute these bulletins 
to the radio teehnician* in their 
respective territories. Reprinli 
available from Radio Division 
Local No, 3, 130 E. 25th 5t„ 
New York City. 


was clearly a violation of the intent and 
purpose of these sections.) 

S. Provision for overtime payments at 
time and a half. Employmenl by the hour 
to be at time and a half, 

fy. Transportation expenses incidental to 
the performance of his work to be faorne 
by the employer. 

7. Time devoted to public address work* 
when such work is regular station routine 
work, shall be counted as part of the regu- 
lar workweek. 

B. Provision for additional compenaation 
for technicians in supervisory capacities, 

9, Elimination of automatic remote am- 
plifier* as being unreliable and an unfair 
trade practice. 

10, Elimination of unduly long hours at 
stations using split time. Working day 
shall not exceed eight hours within a period 
of nine consecutive hours- 

] 1, Provision for at least one doy off 
each calendar week, 

12, Provision for time off for at leaat six 
legal holidays. 

13* Provision for two weeks* vacaiton 
each year with pay, 

14, Technicians shall not be required to 
perform the duties normally assigned to 
announcers. 

15. Wages shall be paid in United States 
currency, (Believe i| or not, some techni- 
cian* are being paid in potatoes!) 

It must be realised that some of these 
proposals will never be placed in the code. 
The task of fitting a code to an industry 
composed of units as widely different as 
are those of the broadcasting industry must 
be recognlxed as a task of no mean pro- 
portions. The merit of the wage classifi- 
cations employed in the existing code may 
be questioned. It is readily understood 
that a GOO- watt station operating in a 
densely populated section like New York 
City, is far abler to pay IGO a week to its 


technicians than one located in an agricul- 
tural and sparsely populated area* even 
though they have the same amount of 
power and time. It was for this very rea- 
son that the code wage minimum* now in 
force were made as low as they are. They 
were made to fit this Utter type. But 
the Rtations who are able to pay more 
escape the duty of contributing their share 
of the cost of recovery* 

Inasmuch as stations are now required 
to file their rate cards with the Code Auth- 
ority, this card could be made the basis 
of a station’s ability to pay, although 
this method would invite numerous other 
complications. 

The best way to approach the solution 
of equitable wage scales has been adopted 
In many cities where the techuiclans, 
through their representatives* have nego^ 
tiated working agreements with the station 
owner*. They have organized and by direct 
negotiations with their employers have won 
points which they never could have gotten 
through the code. They have done far 
more In a shorter time than any code can 
ever be expected to do. There are still 
two very evident drawbacks to codes such 
as are in effect today. First, the difficulty 
in obtaining conditions which will be equi- 
table to employers and employees. Second, 
the problems of enforcing the code after 
it has been approved. In our own litstance 
we have had evidence aplenty of both these 
drawbacks. Not that we have any misgiv- 
ings about the employers’ ability to shift 
for themselves- They usually find ways and 
means to gain their points. Bui In the 
matter of enforcement of codeSp the situa- 
tion is particularly acute. It will be sur- 
prising, indeed, if within the next few 
months many strikes are not called in prn- 
te,-it against violations of the spirit and 
letter of the NIEA labor proviaions. There 
are still too many men In key positions 
who are not in sympathy with the purpose 
of the law. 

The Radio Code Authority has shown no 
inclination to co-operate in giving the tech- 
nician a square deal. As evidence of this 
we cite the ruling made by thi* body in 
anticipation of a 40-hour week. Evidently 
convinced that a 40-hour week Is inevitable* 
they wasted no time In ruling that the 
code wage scales are predEcated on a 4B- 
hour week; that when the 40-hour week 
goes into effect wages must come down pro- 
portionately, that is, to 40-4Blha of the 
present rates. This is equivalent to a 
10 2-3 per cent cut and would bring the 
minim urns down to $33 J3, S24.4G and |10*BS 
per week. The L B. E, W* has protested 
this hit of effrontery to the Administrator 
and pointed out to him that the Code Auth- 
ority is stepping beyond the limits of its 
authority. Its function Is to interpret the 
code, not to ’’legislate" a new section into 
the existing code. That is practically what 
It has done in this instance. Moreover, it 
was distinctly understood by labor that the 
wages were based on a Ifi-hour week, when 
it consented to withhold its insistence on 
a 40*hour week until the Code Authority 
(Continued on page 
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International Council Transacts Business 


T he regular Tiieeting of the tnterna- 
tioual Excoutive Couticil opened at 
International Headquarters, Room 009, 
1200 15th Street, N. W.. Washington, D, C*, 
at 9 a. m., March 19, 1934. Charles M, Haul* 
sen presiding:. 

Members presents C. M, Paulsen, Charles 
F, Oliver, J, L. McBride, James F. Casey, F, 
L. Kelley. G, \V, Whitford, G, C. Gadbois, 
Edward Nothnagle, M. P, Gordan. 

The chair appointed J; L. McBride and G. 
W. Whitford as audltinR' committee, to go 
over the audit made by the certilled public 
accountant. 

The following applications for pension 
were considered by the Council, the standing 
record of the applicants examined and their 
age certified, and after thorough examination 
the applications were acted upon favorably 
and referred to the International Secretary 
for placing on the pension roll: 

L. U Member 

1*0. Casagrande. Joseph B. 

LO. Fischer, Frank 
I. 0* George, Jesse L. 

I, 0* Flooton, Benjamin 1*\, Sr. 

1.0. Trwin, William 
1. O. Matthews, N. A. 

1. 0, McCormick. Charles E. 

I. 0. Schwiecker* Emil H, 

I, O. Strangeman, Frank 
3 Backman, Joseph K. M. 

3 Barrows. Thomas A. 

3 Boetius, Olaf A. J. 

3 Devlin, Martin J. 

3 Fox, Arnold 
3 Hemicksen, Alfred 
3 Nielsen, Henry Julius 
3 Seyfried, William 
5 McDougalh Howrard 
5 Smith, Jamea A. 

9 Gates, John A. 

20 Valentine, George 
3S Bunion, Arthur .F. 

3S Kaska, Matthew 
52 Marsh. George M. 

58 Leith end, William 
55 Briggs, Edward E. 

65 Medhurst, \V. C. 

65 Shott, Frank B. 

X03 Burkhardt, Charles J. 

103 Johnston, William L. 

134 Campbell, William 
134 Canary, Michael M. 

134 Martin. S. J* 

134 Gardiner, G. W. 

151 Noonan, Francis P. 

212 Doty, Joshua L. 

212 Loarlng, ThomaB W.. Sr., 

224 Freitas. Frank J. 

537 Durkin, Martin L. 

694 SchulU, Otto F. 

The following applications for pension 
were before the Council, hut upon examina- 
tion it wms found that the applicants either 
had InsufTicicfit standing or there wan a ques- 
tion as to the proof of their age; therefore 
favorable action could not be taken, and the 
International Secretary was instructed to 
notify the applicants and their local unions 
as to the facta in their case: 

L. ff Member 

r. 0* Van Cleef, C\ N. 

9 Stewart. John T. 

36 Bartlett. William H. C, 

125 Short. Thomas Arthur 
124 Connor, William E. 

134 Koas. Joseph A, 

151 Nelson, Frank 


Minutes of Meeting of the 
International Executive Council 
held March 19^ at Washington, 
D. C. 


The application of William E. Donnelly for 
read mission to Local Union No. 3 was before 
the CoUTicil, but as the Council had not re- 
ceived any information from liOcul Union 
No, 3 that the local union hud acted upon Ihn 
appUcatlon, the matter waa^ laid over. 

The appeal of Ah Sturman, Card No. 
199946, of Local Union No* 3, against the 
deebion of the International President, was 
reviewed, and it was moved and seconded, 
after consideration of the facts in the case, 
that the decitilon of the International Presi- 
dent be suaiained. Motion carried. 

The appeal of Churles Zirkman, Card No. 
621286. of Local Union No, 3, against the 
decision of the International President, was 
considered, and after a review of the facts 
In the case It was moved and seconded that 
the decision o! the International President 
be sustained. Motion carried. 

The appeal of Arthur Schadlng for read- 
mission to the Internntionat Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers was considered, the ap- 
pellant made a personal appearance and was 
heard by the Council on March 2i, at 2 p. m. 
All the facta In the case were carefully re- 
viewed and the appellant presented the fol- 
lowing communication in verification of his 
statement covering the mutter, at his hear- 
ing before the Council: 

^'March 21, 19,34. 

"Hntenintional Executive Council, 

(In Session) 

“Gentlemen; 

“This la to certify that 1 at no time Jiad 
anything to do with a dual labor organiza* 
t ion— either electrical workers or otherwise 
— and particularly mentioning Jack 0"Mara*s 
dual organization In the City of St. Louis, 
Missouri, of which dual organitatlon I posi- 
tively never had any connection — member- 
ship nr otherwise, 

^'Very truly yours, 

(Signed) "A, SchadinCh^^ 

ft was moved and seconded that Arthur 
Schading be tillowed to make application for 
membership in the local union from which 
he was suspended or any other local union of 
the International Brotherhood of ElectrScal 
Workers, with thp following qualifications: 

If elected to membership, he shall not hold 
either on elective or appointive ollice in any 
local for a period of three years. At the 
expiration of said time he can again petition 
the L E, G, for remcivnl of said qualifl cation, 
and if, upon investigation of hia conduct dur- 
ing above period by the L E, C., it is found 
that he has not injured any member or mem- 
bers, local unionsi or the L B, E. W„ the 
1. E. r. may remove such qualification. 
Motion carried, 

MO'Vcil and seconded that a copy of the 
Councir* decision in the Schadlng ease be 
forwarded to the president, recording secre- 
tar 3 * and the financial secretary of I*ocal 
tinion No, 1, for their guidance. 

A letter from the Workers* Education Bu- 
reau of America, requesting further financial 


assistance, was read, and it was moved and 
seconded that the matter he left in the hands 
of the executive officers for their considera- 
tion at an appropriate time. Motion canded. 

A letter from Local Union No. 716, with a 
resolution adopted by them, requesting exon- 
eration for a former member, I. T, Saunders, 
who had been found guilty by trial held Nov- 
ember 10. 1931; also, requesting eliminatton 
of the aflHcssment levied, was read, and after 
reviewing the facts in the case, the Council 
finds that there is no merit in the resofution, 
because of the failure of L T. Saunders to 
avail himself pf his rights under our Consti- 
kition, during his trial and thereafter. 
Moved and seconded that the petition be 
denied. Motion carried. 

The auditing committee reported that they 
bad examined the audit made by W. B. Whit- 
lock and fountl the report correct. Moved 
and seconded that the report of the commit- 
tee and the audit be received and filed. 

It was moved and seconded that the Inter- 
national Secretary bo authorized to open an 
account with the Washington Mechanics Sav- 
ings Bank, tn the city of Washington, and 
that said account be drawn by check in the 
name of the orgnnixatian, and signed by the 
International Secretary, and that this ac- 
count he used as a pension account for the 
payment of pensions to members of the 
Brotherhood. Motion carried. 

The Council then proceeded to review all 
questions that had been submitted to the 
Touncil by mall, and the aetion of the In- 
dividual memher.s thereon. Moved and sec- 
onded that the former actions by individual 
members on all questions handled by mail 
since the last meeting of the Council be con* 
curred in. Motion carried, 

A general discussion was taken up as to 
the ben ©fits and progress being made by our 
organbation, International President D. W. 
Tracy and International Secretary G, M. 
Bugniazct being present. Tho Council thanks 
the I. P, and I. S* for their untiring energy 
in keeping our orgatilxation abreast of the 
times; and further, in keeping our members 
advised of what progress is being made 
under the NRA. 

There being no further business, the Coun- 
cil adjourned sine die. 

M. P. Gordan, 

Secretary. 


I hclicvo in boys and girls, the men and 
women of a great timiorrow, that whatsoever 
the hoy Howeth, the man shall reap. 1 believe 
in the curse of ignorance, in the efficacy of 
schools, in the dignity of teaching, and the 
joy of serving another. 1 believe in wisdom 
as revealed in human lives as well as in the 
pages of a printed book; in lessons taught 
not so much by precept as by example: in 
ability to work with the hands as well as to 
think with the head; in everything that 
makes life large and lovely. ! believe in 
beauty in the schoolroom, in the home, in the 
daily life and out of doors. I believe in 
laughing, in all ideals and distant hope.s that 
lure us on. I believe that every hour of 
every day we receive li just reward for all 
WQ do. 1 believe in the present and its 
opportunities, in the future and its promises, 
and in the divine joy of living. — Edwin 
OspcJrtd Crntn^r. 


There ia one right which man is generally 
thought to poasesa, which I am confident he 
neither doe«( nor can possesa— the right to 
aubslstence when his labor will not fairly 
purchase it. — Tfiomua E, MaHKna. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


L. U. NO. 1, RADIO DIVISION, 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Editor: 

Be^nrming in next month^s issue of the 
Worker, a series of monthly articles will be 
w'riEten by the press secretary of the radio 
division of L. U. No. 1, the pioneer group of 
the I. B. E. W-'a Radio Division, dealing di^ 
reetjy with the radio man, for those inter- 
ested in the organizing of the radio men and 
adding them to that rapidly growing Radio 
Division, We feel that we can be of more 
service and be using valuable space to better 
advantage by giving you actual facts and the 
ins and outs of the radio game. 

The New York radio men are doing splen- 
did work with their bulletins consisting of 
the latest general news, and I personally 
think that with both of us plugging away as 
outlined we will do more good than by both 
giving news only. So carry on, New York, 
and watch for the first of the series of spe- 
cial articles and the bulletins by tbe New 
York radio men. 

W, J. Keller. 


L. U. NO. 7, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Editor: 

Well, Brothers, here 1 am again. My last 
letter caused a few criticisms and also a few 
complunents, for which I am grateful. At 
present things are still very quiet here and 
no immediate betterment in sight. 

There would be quite a little work here if 
we could only get the city to do some re- 
inspection work. Now we all know that in 
every city and town the country over there 
is plenty of defective wiring. In Springfield 
alone we have bad ^4 fires caused by defec- 
tive weiring within the last two years, the 
last one, a 16-apartment block which was 
wired in 1909 with a 60-ampere service* 
Through the use of toasters, radios, flat- 
irons. etc., it was over-loaded to approxi- 
mately 130 amperes. Now conditions such as 
this make high insurance rates. Wouldn't 
a person think that the insurance companies 
would put on some sort of wiring inspectors? 
Now this fire will probably cost this company 
$15,000 or $20,000 to fix up. Just think, this 
company alone could have put on four or 
five inspectors at, we will say, $2,000 per 
year, and still saved money on Just one fire. 

Qur business manager has spent time and 
utmost effort to get some sort of inspection 
for this defective wiring, but to no avail. 
We have even bad a civil service examination 
to put on another inspector whose sole job 
would be to rC’ inspect every home, factory 
and building of every kind using electricity. 
But, due to the depression, the city will not 
appropriate the money. So, we will Just 
have to struggle along tbe best way we can 
until things pick up. 

Will the Brother scribes who are down 
around the Tennessee River Valley please put 
a few lines in the Worker letting us know 
whether that pro|eet is going to mean any- 
thing to the Brotherhood? Yon know some 
of the Brothers "dovm hum in New England, 
be gosh/' can live on Georgia peaches and all 
that goes with them* 

I hope to be able to write you again next 
month; no offense meant to my friends dowm 
South. Herman G. Hilse. 


READ 

From a new utility, by L* U* No. 
459. 

Important i* labor btstory, by 
L. U. No. 303. 

Public Ownersbtp in Canada and 
tbeir employees, by L. U, No. 
353. 

International munitions trust, by 
L. U. No. 773. 

Canadian members attention, by 
L. U. No. 1037, 

Lesson in mass production, by 

L. U. No. 212. 

One jewel, by L. U. No. 103. 
Organize, by L. U. No, 309. 
Strategy of big business, by L. U. 
No. 57, 

Wagner bill and they who oppose 
it, by L* U. No, 25. 

No more exciting letters blossom 
by spring in any editorial 
garden. 


L. a NO. 21, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Editor: 

Here I come ugain, wailing long« if not so 
loud. We're up against the walls of the 
P, R. R. They are handing it to us on a 
No. 2 scoop and we have to like it. Old Man 
Attabviry says that he is going to make cat 
linemen out of firemeuj brakemen, switch* 
meUj or anyone else who is furloughed, as 
near as I can get it. There are men at 
Perryville, Md., from all over the P. R. R. 
system. There is another school out of Balti- 
more-^^ne of the boys with a (you will 
notice I said *'a”) receipt from L* tJ. No. 21, 
He paid one month's dues and never showed 
up again. They have a company union on 
the F. R. R. that the railroad seems to think 
a lot of* How do they get away with it on 
tbe P* R. R.? 

I would like to hear from some of you rail- 
road locals. Say something that may help 
US. There is one Job going on with fur- 
loughed railroad men and mostly between 
Camden and Atlantic City* Some of the boys 
made it who were not railroad hands. They 
have linemen down there who can hardly use 
tbe hooks and are trying to work along side 
of 11,000. 

It looks like the railroads are trying to 
make their 15 per cent cut stick. Everyone 
knows they're paying little enough now. It 
looks like the Wagner hill is hurting big 
business by the way they are fighting it. We 
of the working class should back the Presi* 
dent with all we have. He has tried to show 
the slaves the right road hut there are a lot 
of them who need to be talked to by hand. 

We are having strike after strike over the 
country, which is doing a little good. Big 
business seems to want more of them. If 
they are bound to have them let's get to* 
getber and give them a good one and get it 
over with. Then the NRA will have a chance 
to clamp down on some of them. 


F. D, R. has the brains to pull the right 
ropes to bring things to time, so let's have 
some of those high-aalaried men down on tbe 
breadline, same as a whole lot of us have 
been for the last four years. 

B. E. C* 


L. U. NO. 25, NASSAU AND SUF- 
FOLK COUNTIES, N* Y* 

Editor: 

As this is being written interest is being 
centered on the Wagner Labor Bill in the 
Senate and its companion bill sponsored by 
Representative Connery in the House. 

The anti-union forces are already sniping 
at those bills in the public press. Their panic 
takes on a comic aspect because by their fear 
and anxiety over the legislative trend in 
these times, they have betrayed the underly- 
ing philosophy of their idews on what em- 
ployer-employee relationship should be* They 
reveal in the very urording of the iodictments 
of these bills tbe advantage they have held 
over the unorganized employee or the mem- 
bers of ihe employer-dominated company 
unions. 

The United States Chamber of Commerce 
issued a statement on March 24, 1934, in 
W'hieh they predicted that the passage of 
these bills would retard recovery and cause 
industrial strife. They then go on to 
itemize why the bill in its present form ia 
^'wholly unacceptable" as they so aptly 
put it. 

These statements, which I will take the 
liberty to enumerate, remind me very much 
of the famous O'Neill play^ “Strange Inter- 
lude/' in which the hidden thoughts in the 
characters' minds were given voice. 

For instance, from the U. S* C* of C. state- 
ment: “The bill would grant to any member 
of a newly created National Labor Board, 
and to any person the board chose to make 
its representative, extraordinary powers to 
call to account employers engaging in activi- 
ties, hitherto considered both innocent and 
desirabh but which then would constitute 
'unfair labor practices/ " Here is an open 
admission that an impartial group would con- 
sider that present labor practices are unfair 
and work hardship on the worker* They 
realize that with a free and independent 
union worker they could no longer cut his 
wages arbitrarily to underbid a competitor 
but w'ould have to reduce the selling price in 
the profit and overhead brackets and strive 
for greater plant efficiency. 

They also state: “It would legalize the 
closed shop and do away with the open 
shop.” Is any comment necessary on that? 
This depression has shown* as no other argu- 
ment could^ the advantages of union 
alfil iation* 

The following two statements are really 
funny. The employers take an attitude of 
scorned philanthropy and bemoan the fact 
that they will no longer be able to help sup- 
port their employees* organigations : “It 

would entirely prohibit employer contribu- 
tion to employee organizations, except for 
payment of limited benefit.” And they fur- 
ther rise to champion the rights of the poor 
downtrodden, unloved strike-breaker, the 
mercenary thugs who aid them in breaking 
the morale of honest, working men. Here is 
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their brief for the etrikebreuker: would 

refuse to recoKtiine ns eiiiployeea men who of 
their own volition rnif^ht tiiko the place of 
men on strike and would deny a vote to these 
men In any deter niination of employee 
representation,” 

In conclusion , they state: ”lf union labor 
was to receive the unprceedenled powers 
sought from this legi&latton and* if the bill 
is declared constitutional, the public would 
insist on counter leffisiution, to put tabor 
unions under strict government regulution 
and to curb or even prohibit its activities." 

My own thought in this phase of the situa- 
tion is that organized labor tn order to fur- 
ther its aims and principles, to obtain for all 
wage-earners a better standard of living, 
more humane working conditions, a inore 
equitable share in the wealth produced by 
labor, unemployment insurance and safe- 
guards against poverty in old age. If these 
aims can be more quickly consummated un- 
der government supervision, I say organized 
labor should submit, provided, of course, that 
the free exercise of its right in the protec- 
tion of the workers would he guaranteed. 

The anti’Union forces are facing a losing 
battle and are grasping at straws. They 
sense that coercion and threats of dire con- 
sequences can no longer frighlen the indus- 
trial slaves, A new emancipation proclama- 
tion is being written and soon every wage- 
earner shall be freed from hia homiage to 
enter upon a new life of free choice of col- 
lective action lor his individual benefit and 
betterment. 

Mark Costkllo. 


L, U, NO. 28, BALTIMORE, MD, 
Editor: 

The CAVA came to a sudden halt and a 
good many of the boys found that they were 
right back where they started. It \vas a 
good thing while it lasted and helped them 
immensely , The drawback was that there 
was no way of the alack being taken up by 
private industry when the government let up. 
Conditions in the building line have not in 
any way improved as yet and we are in 
hopes that we may sec some improvement 
some day. 

We attended a meeting of the Baltimore 
Federation of Ijibor to see how' things are 
progressing and we learned that Harry 
Cohen, one of our delegates, is doing noble 
work as chairman of the organizing commit- 
tee. In fact, we heard words to the effect 
that he was building a monument to himself. 
We do not wish to appear too lavish in our 
praise of our Brother, we are merely quoting 
from remarks heard at the meeting. At 
present, quite a sizeable OTganiring cam- 
paign is being conducted in all lines here and 
a great deal of real progrcHH is being made. 
The electrical workers have good cause to 
feel proud that one of their number Is chair- 
man and doing excellent work. 

VVe were dumbfounded with amatement to 
learn that a Brother delegate from our own 
local had preferred unfair charges against 
Brother Cohon, It scorns nothing la too low' 
for some people to sloop to and they will 
even jeopardize the good name of their own 
orguni7.ation to satisfy a personal grudge or 
petty jealousy. Imagine a man who is sup- 
posed to have good common sense, and hold- 
ing an important ofTlce, who will aacrinco the 
good name and respect of his own organiza- 
tion to satisfy his own selfish interest. His 
low, foul tactics aviiiled him nothing, as 
everyone readily discerned the personal 
motives and Brother f'ohen w'as exonerated 
and gi^'en a vote of confidence in the bargain. 
We do not wish to take up valuable space 
unnecessarily but we feel that we do the 
cause a great deal of good by holding up into 
the bright light of day and exposing low 


practices which will make the guilty look 
ridiculous and thereby discourage others wdth 
the same tendencies. DelcgateSj who cannot 
pull together for a common cause, w'hen a 
body’s confidence and trust reposes in them, 
have no place in any labor body. Personal 
feelings are to be sacrified for the common 
good. Some people either forget their obliga- 
tion or willfully cast it aside when It suits 
their ends. 

We read with great interest the letter 
from L. 1), No, 349, We are all the more in- 
terested because we recall a pleasant sojourn 
we spent in this delightful southern city, W^e 
uro glad to hear that things look much 
brighter and we say amen to Brother 
Grimm's w'ishes for our great President. 

Wo note that Brother Bachie, of L, U, No. 
211, is back in form again. He still knows 
how to make his thoughts interesting 
reading. 

We just learned from these pages that 
another labor official is playing a big part In 
one of the important functions or activities 
of the government. He is Robert Foehn oFi a 
director of the CCC, A wonderful piece of 
w'ork is being done by Mr* Fechner as 
director. It seems in these times men from 
the ranks of labor are drafted to do good 
w'ork for their great Uncle, Well, Uncle Is 
finally coming to the realization that it isn^t 
only in the upper strata that good material 
can be found, 

R. S, Roseman. 


L, U, NO. 57, SALT LAKE CITY, 
UTAH 

Editor; 

Local Union No. 57 submits the following 
for publication (it is by H, C, Allen, a very 
close and sympathetic friend of this local, as 
well as of all organized labor in Utah): 


Now that the American laboring man has 
the support of his President., is he going to 
have the foresight and courage to organize 
for hia protection? Or will he continue to 
plod along as he has for the past 5D years, 
passively submitting to the will of organized 
big business? ff he is a reah red-blooded 
American citizen, he will seize the opportun- 
ity before him to throw- off the yoke of op- 
pression and inequality under which he has 
labored and insist upon having the same 
heights and privileges enjoyed by big 
business. 

In seeking such an organization, he should 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

Inquiries Have been made at the 
International 0£Bce as to under 
what policy the Home Loan Cor- 
poration operates when it engages 
through contractors in repairing, 
altering and renovizing work. The 
only check upon this work is that 
the contractor must be under the 
Blue Eagle. This means that as 
soon as the building trades codes 
are accepted and approved* these 
contractors will have to operate 
under the code. Therefore^ they 
will have to pay the minimum 
wage designated under the code 
for skilled workers or that wage 
set up by area agreements tf the 
code provides for area agreements, 
G, M, BUGNIAZET, 
International Secretary. 


not be deedved into joining the company 
unions or empluycca^ assodations such aa 
thoiie fostered by the Eited ruiignatoa, the 
c;oa] barons, the automobile or power trusts. 
These organizations are wishy-washy affairs 
designed to blind the men and discourage 
thdr desires for self-organization. By pro- 
viding a cheap form of blanket insurance and 
flimsy g€»stures of "mutual bonefUs" aa a 
camouflugo* the companies conceal the real 
intents and purposes of the association or 
union. These unions* ao-caUed, usually are 
ofheered by hlreUnga of the company* better 
known to the men as “stool-pigeons," a moat 
contemptible form of human animal. It ia 
their business to keep in close touch with the 
men, reporting to the compnivy olHdals any 
dissatisfied and disgruntled employees In- 
clined to stir up strife against the company. 
Such are summarily dealt with. It is much 
leas expensive tind more effective for tha 
company to foster a union than to deal with 
the men through on organization of their 
own. Past experience has ahown that the 
laboring man has gotten very little, if any, 
real benoflt out of the company liiutual 
associations. 

Big business demands and enjoys the right 
lo organize, Then why should it so actively 
oppose its cmployoeE* living under a constitu- 
tion whicli guarantees equal rights to all, m 
demanding the same riglita? The reason is 
quite obvious. It is true that many unsavory 
things have been done In the name of organ- 
ized labor; much of which, if not all, can be 
traced to disloyal offleiais bribed by big busi- 
ness or its hirelings whom it has injected into 
tho tabor unions to ^tir up trouble. Organ- 
ized labor should put its house in order and 
rid Itself of disloyalty and the company 
btreUng. 

Failure at this time to organize means to 
go back to conditions far worse than under 
the old order. Big busineas will insiat upon 
recovering much, if not ull, of the tremen- 
dous losses It haa sustained during the de-’ 
presslon. This will mean lower wages, longer 
and harder hours of labor. In addition there 
is the enormous hurden of taxes resiulting 
from emergency relief which will fall upon 
the masses. Not only this, but future gen- 
erations will have to stagger along under 
these conditions and this burden. Will ihls 
generation submit to the proposition of bur- 
dening the future inhabitants of our great 
country with condittona and tax burdens not 
of their making and from which they gee no 
beneflts ? 

if' this nation Is to survive as a fit place in 
which to live, the laboring men and women 
must organize themselves into groups of 
their own making to which they can give 
their loyal support; free and untainted by 
tho iniiuonccH of big business. They must 
select men to represent them who are quali- 
fied to serve them wcdl in dealing with em- 
ployera. When capital ami labor can sit 
down together in a sane and intelligent de- 
liberation of their problems and arrive at a 
mutual undersLanding, we shall never again 
experience another depression. The “New 
Deal" will then be a reality. But the Presi- 
dent cannot accomplish this alone, nor should 
he be expected to. He must have the support 
and co-operation of the groat mass of labor- 
ing people* 

J. J, McAfee* 
Recording Secretary. 


L. U. NO, 6S* DENVER* COLO* 
Editor: 

While St is imposGlblc* of course, to figure 
what Is taking place in other people^s minds* 
it doesn't seem reasonable that men classed 
as captains of industry* who are credited 
wdth inteltigenco above the ordinary* can 
permit themselves* at this serious period in 
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our TiRtion's life, even thoujch certain pro- 
viaions of the NHA fail to suit them^ ar- 
roimntty to defy a government denigmd for 
and dedicated to the beat interesta of the 
majority— a government seeking to bring 
order out of ohnoai Reeking to relieve diatress 
by stimulating and expanding opportunity 
and making heroLO efforts to guarantee that 
wealth and prosperity may be more eqaitably 
dUtiibnted tn this country among those who 
produce and defend it in the name of 
democracy. Yes, and a government, too. un- 
lean my methods of calculation and dates are 
mixed, that was mighty close to one grand 
crack-up just previoua to March, 1053, 

Are certain big industrialists so blinded by 
years of success in pulling the wool over the 
eyes of what they term small fry, that they 
imagine such a policy can he continued 
indefinitely 7 

Do they believe that working folks can for- 
ever be denied rights and priviloges which 
they so generously help create and support? 
Wherein lies anjrthing of a destructive na- 
ture threatening indostty in the govern- 
ment's proposition advocating the fortnatlon 
of credited employee groups for collective 
bargaining? Industries have their boards of 
directors that meet for general discussion 
relative to campany affairs. Our various 
state and national legislative bodies are 
selected Individuals and hold group meetings, 
in fact the a^airs of our nation are con- 
ducted through bureaus and the group plan 
of procedure. Rest asaored that if a general 
system of government embodying greater 
features of economic security for the welfare 
of the majority existed, it would be in vogue 
long ere this. Furthermore, who questions 
the U. S, standard of prestige among 
nations f 

In some circles the term "'government in* 
lerferenee” seems to get quite a play now- 
adays; quite frequently big business asao- 
craies this term with what they construe as 
unfair play and greasing the trackB over 
which prosperity specials are slowly beating 
their way upgrade; hut disdoaures brought 
to light through Senate and other Investiga- 
tions would indicate that "interference” will 
eventually result in greater good for a 
greater number. Fortunate are we that the 
national administration is so ably supported 
hv men of a type such as 
Colorado's Senator Costigan, 
the untiring Wagner, young 
IjiFollette, and the old war- 
horse from our neighboring 
state of Nebraska — Norris — 
who has home the brunt of 
battle in the common inter- 
est for years. An individual 
who. seemingly, gained re- 
newed vigor from obataclea* 

Senator Norris could aptly 
he dasaed as a pioneer, not 
only in regard to his out- 
standing efforts and at- 
tained results relative to 
govern men t opera tion of 
public utilities on a large 
scale, but also In the respect 
that pioneers, having broken 
the clods of resistance, at- 
tract like unto tike. He is 
a regular when "go-getters” 
are counted. Many other 
Senators and Representa- 
tives are entitled to a great 
amount of credit for their 
untiring efforts in advanc- 
ing legislation of practical 
benefit, best suited to the 
maiority. 

There are. however, bright 
spots upon the horizon over 
which the Blue Eagle soars. 

Quito golden are these indi- 


cations in contrast to the badgering, ham- 
pering eampftigti dinplnyed toward the NRA 
by a number of prominEnt eastern indus- 
tries, Ir. seems rntber fitting that one of 
theEc bright spots should have its setting 
in Golden, Colo., a hamlet close to Denver. 

Here are the particulars; The owner of B 
large industry in this small town has not 
only established top wages for all his em- 
ployees, hut at the same time reduced work- 
ing hours below present NRA provisions to a 
level in line with a very probable future re- 
quirement, This circumstance is all the more 
remarkable when one conj^ders that about 20 
years ago when a type of fanaticism in 
Europe started the World W^ar, it resulted 
in another typo of fanaticism in the U. S,, 
cresting the eighteenth atnendment and 
threatening to annihilate a nation-wide in- 
dustry representing hundreds of millions in 
investments and hundreds of thousands of 
employees. 1 refer particularly to the brew- 
ing interests and the above item concerns a 
precedent in th» name of collective bargaining 
on the part of a local brewer — a noble 
precedent in view of the fact that when pro- 
hibition was legalized the brewers with one 
accord sw all owed their pill of fate — in many 
cases with permanently disastrous results. 

The amendment was a war measure. Oncle 
Sam expected co-operation, and they whole- 
heartedly gave — as did a nationally 

credited labor group. 

In those hectic days of war measures and 
war orders, a great contrast existed be- 
tween volume of business, the incomes of 
various induslnei. Some were practically 
prostrated — others, particularly steel and 
kindred concerns partaking of war orders — 
simply rolling in prosperity, a circumaiance 
they enjoyed also throughout the postwar 
construction period. While there was little, 
if any government Interference in their af- 
fairs at such time, neither was there a volun- 
tary attitude on the part of these interests 
to estabUsh conditions whereiii a broader 
spread of employment and more equitable 
distribution of profits would result. 

Now there Is another type of war being 
waged — ^wnr upon a stubborn, ingrown eco- 
nouiie condition. Again arc measures being 
taken to meet unusual circumstances and it 


appears more than a coincidence that brew- 
ing interests are again wholeheartedly sup- 
porting Unde Sam's measures. It is a noble 
example of gratitude upon their part toward 
the American people for again finding them- 
selves, and to the democratic Democratic 
party, whereby, through legislative, collec- 
tive bargaining, they substituted reason for 
fanaticism. 

Jack H untie. 


L. U, NO- 103 , BOSTON, MASS. 

Editor: 

There is in the possession of each of us one 
jewel that cannot be stolen — friendship. 
Friendship can not be bought or sold. You 
may be financially on the rocks and the con- 
stable may come into your home and sell 
your furniture at auction, drive your car 
away, take possession of everything you have 
gathered together In personal estate, and 
leave you homeleos and peniiUeas; hut friend- 
ship can not be taken for deht; neither can 
you give it entirely away, though you give 
enough of it to hU a million hearts. 

An example of such giving might be illus- 
trated m this manner. Suppose that there 
wero no stars or sun in the heavens, nothing 
to penetrate the curtain of night, and sup- 
pose that a lighted candle was placed in your 
hand, which shoidd glow wastcleBs and bright 
amid all the storms and tempestn that might 
arise on this earth. Suppose then, that 
there were millions of human beings on the 
earth with you. each having an unlighted 
candle in his hand. Suppose that these mil* 
Uons of human beings should come to you 
one by one. and each light his candle from 
yours. Would this rob your candle of any 
of Its brightness? Would lees of It shine in 
your path? Would your candle bum more 
dimly for having lighted these millions of 
other candles? 

There is no emptying of the well of friend- 
ship, even as there would be no diminiuhlng 
of the flame or light of the candle, by light- 
ing the candles of other human beings. The 
fountain of friendship Is kept in operation 
by means of its outleta ds well as its inlets. 
You can not be friendly with anyone who 
will not In some measure return friendliness. 

To have a host of friends 
you must be friendly. 

Bear in mind this parable, 
and whenever in your walk 
of life you meet one with a 
hea\i*y heart, lend a bit of 
friend! in ess, A spark of 

friendship from your heart 
may travel around the earth 
and return to you as n mil- 
lion sparks to make your 
own heart the warmer. It 
IS a jewel that never loses 
its brilliancy. 

Somewhere 1 read the fol- 
lowing, which seems to me 
to be an appropriate conclu- 
sion for thU article: "t 

never crossed your threshold 
with a grief but that I went 
without it: never came heart 
hungry but you fed me, eased 
the blame and gave the sor- 
row solace and relief. I 
never left you hut 1 took 
away the friendship that 
drew me to your aide again 
through the wide door that 
never could remain quite 
dosed between us for a lit- 
tle day," 

Dedicated to the members 
of Local Union No. 103. 

Joseph A. SLATTOHy. 



We don’t see very much about cthle-spllcena In our Worker* io here 1« a 
group who cook care of Ute cable work at the St. Louts World’s Fair, la 19(H. 
out of old Local Ko. 196. Two of them at the left of the picture, Bert Patwell 
■nd Clarence Uopklns. can be seen now and then doing the aame Job at the 
Chicago World’s Fair, out of Loral No. 134. When you vialt the Fair this 
Slimmer drop la any man -hole and say hello. — B. El. Fit welt, L. O. No. 134, 
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L. U. NO. 210, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 

Kditorr 

In the February iasue of the Journal 
there appeared a letter from L, U. No, 233, 
of Newark, composed by Brother "Teic*’ Hed- 
6\n^. Yea, hm had railroad cxperl- 

enee. He came east oa a "raltlor” aevernl 
sommera ajro. He uiTtoade<l in Pleaaantvillo 
and after ehakinjr the eindert loose front his 
ears, was itreeted by the boys in the usual 
way. Of course, he had one in his pockrt 
and hia wishci were granted, and after at' 
tending the regular meeting he was placed 
on the payroll of the const ruction outfit of 
the light company. In that letter he tells 
about the new I>ocal No, 4GS being started at 
Fasten. Pa,, which I hope wlU prosper. How- 
ever, Easton, being the birthplace of my 1, B, 
E, W, cr^entlals, I can't resist gifing the 
boys a big hand and best wishes for succcsi, 
"Kid” Charloi, "Steve” Thack, Foster Hart- 
zel and "Cosey" Benner were part of the 
membership of L, U, No* 3tJ7 and to the best 
of my knowledge they still maintain member- 
ship in the 1. B. E. W. 

Oh, boy, if wo could only use those old 
home-brew bottles or somothing to bottle up 
some of this cold weather to put in the Ice 
box next summer. What say, hoys? I silti 
have a lot of empties but what^i the use of 
filling them with slop when there Is plenty 
of good union made draught beer on the 
market? And last, but not least, don't for* 
get that Uncle Sam is getting some of the 
kale out of It that during prohibition went 
to the local politician or other bootleg 
grafters. Thanks again to F. D, R., end his 
sensible ideas. 

Having visited our sister local, L, U. No. 
21, in Philadelphia, recently, will say they 
should be allowed to uso a club on those 
"varmints” around there. The local utility 
concern seems to bo like "Ma Bell," and Is 
Isolated to the hilt ua fnr as organising is 
concerned. The employees are soft-boiled, 
boss shy, selfish, and can't hght worth a 
damn ffor their families and their Just 
rights), and they don't lovo their country. 
If they dare to deny any one word of Ihli 
they should bo glad to algn an application 
for membership in the I. B. E. W. 

Vare Construction Company took it on 
the ebin, thanks to the good judgment used 
by the dthtena at election time. 

Grab your JoirRNAi., "Joe,” and a Ust full 
of the "maklnV' and give them another try. 

WgII, boys, when this Is being read In the 
columns of the Joint nau a lot of us will lie 
"thumbing our nose” at the coni man, or 
digging in the back yard for worms to go 
fishing with. Then the “fish stories” will 
bejpn to appear In the Journal. Thanks to 
NRA and the flve*day week. 

Too bad about the poor bird <the blue 
eagle) getting tangled up on the hot side 
with one foot and the other In the machine 
ery. That's o, k„ Brother Uenman, give uh 
another. 

"Ho- Bo" Ben, 


L. U, NO, 212, CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Editor: 

Opporluniiy had prcKented itself. I was 
actually seeing mass production at Its high- 
est peak. To many this might not carry 
with the thrill and astonishment as it did 
with me. Prior to this time 1 had often 
been told what a workday consisted of for 
the employees in the average automobile 
manufacturing plant, and t had arrived at 
the eoncluiion that general condittoni cer- 
tainly must be rather tough. 

I find now. foilowing three weeks' direct 
contact in the Fisher Body Company which 
in Norwood. Ohio, Is operated in conjunction 
Tcith the rhcvrolet Motor Company* that my 



In April, 1932, we published the 
following notice in the Jouenal: 
** Several locals have reported 
operations of one G. Kelly and 
G. A. Kelly, Jr., the latter sup* 
posed to be a boxer. These men 
have called at officea of different 
local unions using Vice President 
Boyle's name. They carry no 
cards in this organi7Jition. Vice 
President Boyle demes that he has 
authorized the use of his name. 
Local unions should take warning.^' 
For the second time, we must 
warn all local anions not to be 
taken in by these or any other im- 
posters. G, A. Kelly and G. A. 
Kelly, Jr., have no connection 
w^hatsoevor with this organization. 

Since publishing this notice in 
the February issue, we have been 
notified that these same imposters 
are now traveling under the names 
of E* J* Kavanaugh and E* J* Kav- 
anaugh, Jr* We must warn all 
locals again that they cannot exer- 
cise too much care in investigat- 
ing the stories such men tell. 

G, M. Bugniazet, 
International Secretary, 


former iiupr«a»ions were great iy underesti- 
mated. 1 had no conceplion that a crew of 
workmen, more than 1,000 in numbeT, could 
posaibly be thrown Logether and as a nult be 
worked mechanically with such combined 
speed and precision as is done daily at this 
plant. 

I saw young men still in iKeir twentiaa 
working on "the line” within two feet of one 
another, who during their entire day's labor 
rarely passed a word of conversntion bo- 
twoen each other. Lost motion was even ex- 
perienced at times when an employee who 
happened to chew tobacco would turn bis 
head to spit. It seemed lo me that some- 
where in the distance a huge motor whs set up 
with wireless connection to each employee, 
causing him to function as cfbelentty as cogs 
meshing together In some massive* hlgh- 
geured place of machinery. 

The oft-heard remark that General Motors 
scrap their employeea when they reach the 
age of 40 years is unquestionably the truth. 
The fact is that they automatically become 
scrap at that age; after being in service from 
10 to 15 yearn It is very unlikely that any 
more vitnllty could be found in the employee 
than there would be at 80, 

The National Automobile rhamber of Com- 
merce comes out in all our dailies with a full 
page advertisement covering the present dilB- 
culties between employer and employee In 
their ranks. That it was compiled entirely 
from their point of view is very evident to 
all who read it. It brought out to me the 
well organised control over employees by 
General Motors, rather than the impression 
they aimed lo make of a satlefied and con- 
tented army of employees whose remotest 
idea would be to organise under the A. F. 
of L. to better any of the drastle working 


conditions to which they are at present 
forced to submit. 

My recent contact with the Fisher Body 
Company was brought about through an as- 
signment with the Miller Electric Company, 
of Detroit, which had nt tliis time tho job of 
replacing n section of the original trolley 
system to opernto from a 180-cyde unit — - 
another efbdency move for the operation of 
hulTers* polllhern and other hand tools along 
the line of march In this huge plant. Thb 
work was supervised by Brother Jack Gnass. 
of Local No 58, who, wiih the co-opemiion 
of Brother Juhti Brenner, of Local No, 212* 
ns foreman, brought about a satisfactory In- 
(•tnllation in every detail. 

We have* for several years, prohted con* 
sidemhly through the annual visit to our city 
of the Miller Eloetric Company for recon- 
struction of electrical equipment at the Gen* 
eral Motors' plants. Working for this outfit 
has alwnys been (i real pleasure. This was 
my first hitch with them, but many of the 
boys who connect with them every season 
hold theni In highest esleem. Brother Qnass 
carried on as supervisor in a manner deserv- 
ing much credit, which 1 am told li custom- 
ary with thia outfit, as In prevloua years Mc- 
Carthy, NichotH, Robinson, Kolter, Wolf and 
others* all of whom I failed to hove the pleas- 
ure of meeting up with* completed jobs at vari- 
ous time# under their supervision and in all 
cooes left our locality for their home town 
with the belt wishes of all the hoys of L- U. 
No. 212 who may have come In contact with 
ihem. 

That or Mnn Hardluck clamps down much 
tighter in some cases than in others is very 
evident from the following: 

Brother Thomas Lorin* Jr., who for the 
past three yean has been putting up an ex- 
ceptionally hard battle against unemploy- 
ment, recently placed three of his children in 
tho hospital NufTeritig with scarlet fever, a 
boy 17 years of age and a younger boy and 
girl aged three and four years^ Despite all 
medical aid given, the younger two died 
within an hour of each other and at this 
writing the older boy is atlB under doctor's 
care. To make conditions doubly hard, Tom's 
dad, Tom, Sr,* one of the old timers of L. U. 
No, 212, is so badly affected with a perma- 
nent affliction that It is very possible he will 
never return to work. His age and period of 
memhersbip In the I. B. E. ML entitle him to 
pensfon, which he recently applied for, only 
to discover that about nine years a bit 
of negUgence on his part pUiced him in bud 
standing which automatically bors him from 
our pension benefits. 

Brother Mike PhllUps, who for some time 
hai been struggling to provide absolute 
necessities through laboring jobs for his wife 
and three children, the oldcat being 15 year^, 
was forced to place bis wife in a hospital for 
an operation. On March 12. she pasaed 
Mway without even being brought back home* 
She had been in the hospital only a few days. 

It is in cases of thU kind that the entire 
membership of l.ocol No. 212 extend their 
sincere, heartfelt sympathy to the affected 
members and their bereaved families. 

ThR COPYTf^T. 


L. U. NO. 245, TOLEDO, OHIO 

Editor: 

Party days arc here again, Yts* sir; w*e 
had a party day alt planned for March 31. 
I cannot tell you yet about the tuccestt of 
this party, except that the committee has 
worked hard and long to pul it over and 
every department hai supported It wonder* 
fully, no th* party must and will be a iuc- 
ceaa* But there Is another party, an »U* 
night party, that is worth inentioning in this 
column* On Mareh 2fl, Dame Nature wanted 
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Bnsi*. Is a jrroiip of ntfl tinners, Thie pJiotojrmph "'as rolsoa 21 yvarM aim. Tlieao hantli^ome. Anrnoat, solior looklnir ffllriws ri'pn*jM‘nt 
13 fk-lopnios lo A cnnventton. Who are they? How many iln yoH know? Try to lilentSfy Hiem all. Answer thes*' iinestlnns; Who nre 
they? VVlieti was It taken? Where was It taken? Am] what has Ueeume of oaHi meiDher of this pronp? For Hie tK?st noswer— And here 
If the nnh of the whole story — Brooks Adjustable Safely dim her rompany, of Lanai np, Mich,, will pive a set of eilmbers dnrlnp April, 

May and Jane. 


a party so she got busy and beautifuly deco- 
rated all the trees and poles^ but in placing 
her sleet and Ice on the wires $o as to make 
the picture more beautiful she overdid it and 
several hundred of them fell from over load- 
ing. The trees and poles proved that they 
couldn't take It either^ so they, too* decided 
to dnd the lower places, and found the high- 
ways and by*waya more to their liking. The 
result wan that the streets were practically 
covered with telephone^ telegraph, light and 
signal wire, twisted among the branches of 
fallen trees. At 11 o'clock at night crews of 
alt these companies were started out to re- 
establish serrice. Several of the light com- 
pany's main feeders were already locked out 
and more of them were indicating trouble 
each minute. The repair crews started re- 
pairing. The trouble crews started switch- 
ing. The ice started to freeze faster. The 
sleet fell harder, as the hour grew later. But 
with untiring endurance morning finally came, 
as morning has a habit of doing. And 90 
per cent of the customors did not realise 
that their lights had gone out during the 
night, and that KK1 people were at that time 
out fighting the elements so that they could 
enjoy the modern conveniences which publtc 
utilities bring to their doors. The small per- 
centage of people who were either out or 
looked out doors and realised that there was 
not much w^onder that the lights failed to 
respond to their touch, perhaps at that time 
thought the company, through its employees, 
was doing all In Its poivcr to bring them 
back their service. But at any rate these 
workers remained on the line throughout the 
day and the following night to re-estabUsh 
service. Then 100 tired workers, some mere- 
ly dragging, after from 24 to 40 hours of 
continuous service, went home. 

Tho&e KK) men, even though their contract 


was ignored as one W'ouJd ignore the label on 
the bottle marked poison, still must think 
that there is still a chance of getting some 
kind of a recognition and at least a part of 
compensation that was lost either through 
stock purchases and payroll deductions or by 
the cutting of wages ami the discontinuance 
of dividends. These men, without an excep- 
tion, are standing pat on the contents of the 
proposed agreement, and all reaUxe that the 
way to get recognition from the banking 
group Tand the Chase National is no excep- 
tion) is to strike for conditiona granted us 
under the NR A, for the public utilities have 
not shown any willingness to co-operate in any 
way with our President in the Recovery Act, 
unless the public sentiment is aroused to a 
point where they demand it. There wasn't a 
man who worked that sleet storm who did 
not know right down In his heart that then 
was the time to bring their story to the 
public; to tell them (the public) the condi- 
tions under w'hlch we have been forced to 
live for the last four years, how the com- 
pany cut our wages, cut our hours, cut our 
dividends, cut the number of our crews, in 
some cases cut out a driver in two- man 
crews, in fact cut everything hut the rates. 
But with this at heart as well as in mind, 
these men went forth in battle formation os 
though an agreement had not been refused, 
as though the company had not refused to 
further negotiate with our committee, over- 
looking all this so that when the time does 
come they eari face with a clean and clear 
conscience those of the officials who rep re* 
sent the company at these times without 
fear of contradiction as to our loyalty. So, 
after alt the damage done by the sleet storm 
of March 26, 1934, it also furnished us a 
chance to furnish proof that we intend to 
remain clean until the last, and those little 


difiiculties that require a certain sort of a 
settlement shall be postponed until the time 
that open warfare is declared, and in the 
event that this does not come to pass, and 
wo hope it does not, we will start over with 
u clean slate. After all, fellows, this is the 
better and more sensible way out. 

Euward E. DUKESMIHI^.. 

L. U, NO* 292, MINNEAPOLIS. MINN* 
Editor: 

One of the crying needs of today, under 
the present n^onomic system:, is the creation 
and maintenance of a balance between pro- 
duction and dlEtxibution of consumer's goods, 
tn other words, unless we are to be afflicted 
with ever-recurring cycles of repetition of 
recent economic history, unmeasurable mia* 
ery and suffering from privation and a star- 
vation in the midst of plenty, a balance must 
be created and maintained between the retail 
market price of commodities and the 
purchasing power of the consumers^ — the 
market. 

From the standpoint of efficient function- 
ing, production may be left, and depended 
on, to take core of itself Every modernized 
industrial nation can produce more than Its 
people can use and does produce more than its 
people can buy. The industrial revolution 
solved the problem of production. 

Not so, however, with the distribution 
problem. The major portion of the consum- 
ers of every nation are always in the position 
of being able to use far more commodities 
than they can buy. 

This discrepancy between production and 
dtstrfbution would, alone, account for ever- 
recemrring periods of depression. Produc- 
tion outruns the purchasing power of the 
market — ^‘overproduction" T 
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A better way of and what really 

happens, Is that, due to the lag in distribu* 
tion, distribution is unable to keep protluc^ 
tion going, because of the inadequacy of 
purchasing power of the consumers to meet 
the market price of the commodities of pro- 
d uction— ** n ndereo n sum plio n 

It would appear from the above that the 
maintenance of an Increased, if not an ever- 
increasing, purcha»-ing power was indicated. 

Lack of purchasing power spells lack of 
markeL Under the present set-up. pro due* 
tive industry will not function without a 
market. I4icking a market, industry shuts 
down, causing unempinyment. I^nemploy* 
meat decreases porchaiing power. The old 
‘^dcious circle.” 

The ma|or elTeciive portion of the market 
for consumers* goods is moinly composed of 
the workers— w'hen employeiL The place to 
stimulate purchasing power is among the 
workers, either hy increasing wages of the 
employed or by preventing unemployment 
from decreasing purchasing power. An 
adequate unempU^yment insurance plan, 
properly ndminirterprl, will do both. 

At the present time there is such an un- 
employment insurance plan, not only in eic- 
istence but embodied in a bill that is now 
before Congrejs. This bill was recently in- 
troduced in the House by one of Minnesota's 
Farmer- Labor Congressmen, Ernest Lun- 
deen, and is known as House File 7B98. 

The bill ia an embodiment of the workers* 
ntiefniploymenl and social insurance plan that 
has been endorsed hy a largo number of 
labor orgnnkaiions. including a number of 
the state federations and several central 
bodies ns well as many local unions. 

Space forbids that 1 give a detailed ac- 
count of the various provisions of this bill 
but for the benefit of those wishing to famil- 
iarise themselves with Its content matter, 
w'ill say that they may secure copiea by 
w-riting to the Clerk of the House of Repre* 
sentatives and requesting that he send you 
0 copy of House File 7698. 

In closing, I wish to make the appeal to 
all those who may read this to write to your 
respective Congre*smen and Senators in 
Washington, requesting that they get behind 
this bill, give it their whole hearted support 
find see that it ii put acros=. Get your 
friends busy on this. Let us flood Washing- 


ton with our demands for it> It ia the big- 
gest thing in the interest of labor that has 
come up in years. Let's get together and 
put it over. 

W- WafUs. 


L, U. NO. 303, ST, CATHARINES, 
ONT. 

Editor: 

In these days of union membenhip in- 
creases and the enlhusiaom that goea with it 
in some parts of the North American conti- 
nent (though this area is not one of tho 
parts, sad to relate — in fact, the tS to 20 
members of the I. B. E, W* hereabouts are 
dodging each other so as not to be asked for 
a touch of brotherhood) It would be well to 
point out, at this stage, what the pioneers 
of 100 years ago sulTered In laying the 
foundstlOTis of the union idea. Thanks to n 
recent issue of the Labour Gazette, we find 
a short narrative of a few of these grand 
souls who ended their days in Canada. 

I had expected our locnU in the neighbor- 
hood of the resting places of these martyrs 
to draw* the attention of our readen to them 
long before now. But you know it it mighty 
hard to give anyone else credit for an 
achievement when one is looking for the tap 
on the back all for himself , And I'm afraid 
those splendid people are gone and forfolten 
and not even known to those who should 
w'orsbip at their shrine. 

Brother Bachie aaks the question in the 
February issue, in referring to yours truly, 
"Why is he on the coke pile.” Well, Brother, 
it is the old story, let the other fellow stand 
the brunt. Thanks for all those kind words. 

Now the story of the Tolpuddlo martyrs is 
this: They were six agricultural laborers, 

living near the village of Tolpuddle, in Dor- 
setshire, England, who, when their weekly 
wages had been progressively reduced from 
nine shiHings (a shilling equals cents) to 
eight and seven and then was likely to bo 
reduced to six shillings per week (think of 
it, about SI. 50 — sounds like relief aggrava- 
tion), they took the lead in forming an agri- 
cultural laborers’ union, in November, 183S, 
"to maintain the wages of farm servants.** 
In other counties where agricultural laborers 
had joined the Grand National Consolidated 


Trades Union, with headquarters at London, 
they were enjoying wages of 10 ahinings. If 
I remember rightly, trades unions had been 
made legal 10 years before. But you know 
how the henchmen of capital can and do 
twist the law so that the poor man is legally 
robbed. 

In this village a union was formed and in 
February, 1834, notices were posted remind- 
ing the laborers df the unlawful oaths act 
and of possible penalty of transportation. 
Three days later the six men were arrested- 
The judge directed the jury, who were all 
farmers or millers, to find the accused men 
guilty if they were satisfied that an oath or 
obligation^ — tantamount to an oath — had 
been administered. 

On March 19, 1834, they were sentenced 
to the maximum penalty of deportation for 
seven years, "as an example to others.” Holll 
The leader, George LovelaaB, made the fol- 
lowing statement on hearing the sentence 
pronounced: "My lord, if we have violated 
nity law, it was not done intentionally. W'e 
have injured no man's reputation, char- 
acter, person or property. We were uniting 
together to preserve ourselves, our wives 
and our children from utter degradation 
and starvation. We challenge any man 
or number of men to prove that we have 
acted or intended to act different from the 

above statement” 

In spite of the protests against the sen- 
tence by persona of all classes the sentence 
was carried out and the “six men of Dorat" 
were taken to Australia, five near Sydney 
ond George Loveless to Tasmania. The agita- 
tion increased m England, however, and in 
I^farch, 1836, a free pardon was granted, but 
there was delay in carrying it out. George 
Loveless returned home in 1837, his brother, 
James, Thomas Standfield and his son, John, 
with James Brine returning in March, 1838. 
The sixth martyr, James Hammett, sailed for 
home in August, 183S. 

Friends had hnilt up a fund to pay various 
costs, and this fund was augmented by the 
proceeds from the sale of pamphlets written 
by George loveless on his return. Five small 
farms were bought for five of the men; the 
sixth, James Hammett, went to work in 
Tolpuddle- 

In X844, the Lovelesses, Standflelds, and 
Jamea Brine, with their families, sailed for 
New York on their way to Western Ontario, 
where they took up farms near the present 
city of London. 

Will Local Unions No. 120, London, and 
No. 773, Windsor, Ont,, tell us what they 
know about these glorious dead, who rest 
near where they live and meet as union men ? 

They made an agreement among them- 
selves not to reveal the past, and it was only 
in 1912 that the Canadian end of this story 
became known. In London and St. Marys, 
Ont., there are today descendants of five of 
these pioneers. It is most unlikely that all 
the regalia of the powers that be will recog- 
nize this ICHHh anniversary, but there will be 
real folks who will. And to close this letter 
let me say that to visualize what all the 
martyrs suffered is surely an inspiration to 
us who have been handed the torch. 

To those descendants who hall this time of 
the year with blessed memoriea may I send 
my sincere good wishes and also say that 
words cannot express all I would like to say. 

Taos. W, Dealv, 


L. y. NO. 309, EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 
Editor: 

“To bring back prosperity I" This embodies 
all promises the politicians have been able to 
make since it has disappeared *round that 
corner. Yet, if it were possible, would it be 
worth while to bring it back? 


”1 AM ASKING YOU" 

Bn w. PiNBBR, L. U. No. 134 


You men of full and plenty. 

Come feel what I feel. 

Come see what I have seen, 

Waiting for the morrow. 

Men, strong of muocle. 

Stunned, hopeless, hungry, waiting. 
Waiting for the morrow. 

Men bowed down with grief, 

Their whole nmhitlons gone. 

Juat waiting for the morrow. 

Each intent on something. 

They hardly know' what, 

Juat waiting for the morrow. 

Perchance, they might hear the *ioy£ul 

words, 

“All right, fellows, report in the moruing,*’ 
Just dreaming of the morrow. 

Alas, the joyful words are only dreams. 
Dreams that take them back to yesterday. 
Which they hope to see tomorrow. 

They tramp, tramp, like a marching army. 
Men of brawn, of muscle, knowing not 
where to go, 


Just seeking the peace of the morrow* 
These men cannot do this forever, 

Their very souls cry out for something, 
That something of the morrow. 

Their spirit is broken, 

These men of middle age, 

These men of yesterday, 

Hunting for the morrow. 

You men, just what are you going to do 
With these men of yesterday? 

Are not you going to let them »ee the 
mtitrow ? 

They made this country what It U today. 
Must they be cast away? 

Their hopes to be blasted, for the 
morrow ? 

You men, when to o cheerful home you 
are hound. 

To your full and plenty. 

Just give a thought, today. 

To the fellow of yesterday. 

That he might be happy tomorrow. 
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Let Us try to remember thmga m they 
were in the “prospcrotis” age of 192S. In the 
ilays when work wne accomplished with fev- 
erish Activity for the sake of profits; when 
finery move we made had to count or the 
boas did not g^et his maximum pound of flesh. 
If w'o stopped to wi|M? our nose we were be- 
hind schedule and never could catch op. 

*^Sbfike a leg!" "Chtt it up there I” “That’s 
frood enough!" How fanflliar was that talk! 
We onarrelled about the overt itne, about Sat- 
urdays’ and Sundays* work for double time. 
On our off hours all wo could think or talk 
about was work. We lived In order to 
workr and so, forgot to live* 

At the same time, for three or four mil- 
lions of us, employment could not be found. 
Millioua who could have shared the toil were 
wise enough to get their livelihood in useless 
and harmful occupations. Millions more were 
just grafting, disguised as poUticiani and 
other paraittes* 

W’e are aU broke now, so what was the 
use? The big majority of us have done 
nothing or very little for years. We worried 
about it, then became reconciled, then lost in- 
terest Why go and lose our health and good 
looks on a bum job when like Ishmaet In 
“Moby Bick," we abominato all respectable 
toils, trials and tribulations of every kind 
whatsoever? Not only becanse it is disagree- 
able, but because we get nothing for it. In 
Detroit, 2Z or 24 millionaires slaughtered 
their own mortal bodies when the fruit of 
their tribulations came to naught. 

When work is not performed, there h de- 
pression and oppression, money goes down, 
property depreciates, the nations decay. 

Wo have no money, so let it go down; no 
property, so it can deteriorate for all we 
care — but we are the nation and we should 
not decay. 

To go back to prosperity can not be done; 
we have to go ahead, not back, thanks for 
thaL 

Capitaliam, having lost Its motive power — 
protlta — ^is finished, and much at It would like 
to, cannot cause any part of the tremendous 
amount of work there Is to be performed. 
The press has always told us that a govern- 
ment of politicians can not run the industry 
or the farms. This to bo manifest as the 
government is not running either one. 

What then? It seems as though we will 
have to take a hand, for work must be done. 
The questiou is to go back to work, not to 
strike. Only, we must be re- employed alto- 
gether. Our aim is to control the electrical 
industry, construction, maintenance, opera- 
tion and fabrication. A rapid survey will 
tell us how many hours are needed to do all 
electrical work. W’e win work those hours 
and only then will “our part” be done. To 
do our part is not sufTident, there is another 
more important duty, i. e., to get our share. 
Let that share be, for every man jack of ua, 
top scale, temporarily. Around here it is 
only $00 a week — modest enough. When 
other unions have control of their industries 
that share should be and will be a labor 
check that will entitle ua to every single 
commodity and luxury fabricated. 

Let us organise with that lofty ohject in 
mind. It is true that to organise U a hard, 
uphill hght* us try to understand the 

outsider. Only by doing so can we convince 
him. Let ua tell him that it does not matter 
what the L B. E. W., our house, has been 
like in the past, or what he has thought it 
was, it is now clean and in order and we are 
eager to receive him; that If bo wants to 
change or improve things within our ranks 
he can help to do so when he comes In. 

One side of the question needs our attention 
badly. What about the unemployed? We 
need them badly, lest we split Into two camps 
— ^those who have jobs versus those who 
have no jobs. 





You want the JoumaH 

We want you to have the Journal I 

The only euential ia your 

Name 

Local Union 

New Address 


Old Address 

When you move notify us of the 
change of residence at once. 

We do the rest. 

Intematioaal Brotherhood of Electrical 
Worker! 

1200 16th St, N, W, 
Washin^n, D. C. 


We can not take care of their dues and so 
cannot take them in, but a way should bo 
found. 

E^NE LAMHEHiT* 


L. U, NO. 317, HUNTINGTON, 

W, VA. 

Editor: 

Perhaps it will surprise you to see a letter 
from L. U, No, 317, as it has been a long 
time since hearing from us. 

Since the last letter practically all of our 
members have been working some, thanks to 
the eWA, and the future looks better than 
for several yeurs, though nothing to boast of. 

We are hoping for an addition to the poet- 
oflice here this year, also to place some men 
on the Gnllipotis Dam, though the Dravo 
Company has decided to run the job open 
shop. 

We are taking in a few men who have 
been on the outside, but there are plenty 
who have failed to lake advantage of the 
opportunity. 

We are getting up a new agreement 
which we hope to have ready by the first of 
May, when our present one expires. 

We enjoy the letters from the many locals 
but wish more would take part, so as to get 
the views of many more who are seldom 
heard from. 


THIS BUTTON IN YOUR LAPEL 



proDilly aaaouucee membership In 
fbe L B. R W A baadsonu* bit at 
Jewelry, In gold and 
enamel. Solid gold, smali 

SlS4L 


$ 1.50 


Like so many of the scribes, we see many 
faults with the way the NBA has been ad- 
min iaterod here. Labor has one member on 
the compliance board, which is topheavy with 
memhers of the chamber of commerce and St 
takes months to get any grievance acted 
upon. We would tike to sec some teeth put 
into the act, such as Senator Wagner sug- 
gests, also Section 7 (a) made more explicit, 
so as not to leave any loopholes as at 
present. 

So far none of our men have been em- 
ployed through the union hut have had to 
register at the employment olhee. 

If tbia escapes the waste basket, you will 
hear more from L. U. No. 317 in the future. 

E. H, CtiBRY. 


L. U, NO. 332, SAN JOSE, CALIF. 
Editor; 

1 made a motion at our last meeting that 
Local Union No. S32 have a communication 
In the next issue of the Joukkal and some 
bright member amended it, to have me ap- 
pointed to write the communication; so, here 
IB the result. 

For the first time in many months, or per- 
haps I should say year. Local Union No. 332 
was able, lost February, to report all mem- 
hen working, thanks to CWA. I understand 
that this work is all finUiied, though not 
until there is some new set-up arranged. We 
were iuccesxful in placing about 10 men on 
this work, which lasted about eight weeks 
and I will say that all of the wiremen, 
plumbers, and carpenters employed were 
union men, but I think there were tome non- 
union painters who got on. We can thank 
our efficient secretary of the Building Trades 
Central Labor Council, Brother Fred Vol- 
kera. for his diligent efforts in unionixing so 
much of this work. 

Now for a brief summary of the labor 
movement In San Jose. Up until about May, 
1033, we had a Building Trades Council and 
a Central Labor Council with a combined 
fnembership of approximately 1,000 members. 
In May, 1033, the two couticlli were com- 
bined and at the present writing the mem- 
bership has Tnereased to nearly 4,000 
members. 

Among the various local unions organised 
recently are the cleaners and dyers, city 
firemen, milkers in the various dairies — and 
let’s not forget the cemetery workers’ union. 
Any member passing away can say that the 
last job he had done on this earth was done 
union, thanks to this organisation. The 
tnijkers union applied to the A. F. of L. for 
a charter and were informed that they be- 
longed to the teamsters’ union men, regard- 
loss of what organization they belonged to. 

Local Union No. 332 hasn’t lost any mem- 
bera due to the depreasion as we have been 
able to carry the unfortunate members who 
have been unable to pay dues and I think 
that is quite an achievement in any local 
during this period of dull limes. 

I have noticed letters from various press 
secrelaries lately complaining of poor atten- 
dance at local union meetings and I will 
fltate that we had the same condition until 
we revised our by-laws, to-wit; “The monthly 
dues shall be $4.50 per month. However, each 
member shall be allowed 50 cents to be ap- 
plied to dues for each meeting of the local 
union he attends." 

That, Brotbera, was the solution of our at- 
tendance problem. Up until that section was 
adopted and three years previous we had an 
average attendance of 13 per cent of our 
membership. Immediately after and up until 
the present time, T can truthfully say our 
attendance has been nearly 50 per cent and 
has been for the last three years. So, draw 
your own conclusloni. 
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There Im one more fOio of Jttbor orgimiwi- 
tion ftoinif on nl tho iireiient time ihiii 1 did 
not Utl In my above nummary ai I am doubt- 
fol asi to thi* breed of U. The Fadflc Cias 
and Electric romtinny em|itoycea are or^nn- 
iring- a union for omployeefi only and it 
InokH very much nii If it ha« the old company 
onion stamp on It, for the simple renton the 
company has not been oppoied to It. Every 
one knows that the P. G, & E. has always 
been opposed le any organisation that the 
employees Joined that they might derive some 
benebt from it In regard to hours or wages, 
I am sore that would be enough to convince 
me that the only one to benefit by U will be 
the company, 

L. W, IliiANni. 


L, U, NO, 339, FORT WILLIAM, ONT, 

Editor: 

rt. was iTJOsi gniti Tying iit mir Inst meeting 
to Boe at leant u few rticus which we hatl 
not Been for ftnme time. t don’t know 
whether it wu« in answer to my continuouH 
pleading in the Joubnal for bettor attond- 
ance, or not. Anyhow, wo hope to see more 
in the near future. AUeitdanco at tho meet- 
ings is one way to ihow our appreciation of 
what is being done for us through organisa- 
tion, also tends to give encouragemont to our 
ofiicers to carry out their arduoiu duties. 

We hud a short but Interesting meeting. 
The question wni brnachni regarding the 
pensioning of n^jivlc employcofi. It wan finally 
decided, after much discussion, to write all 
civic depart mentP, orgiiniKod and otherwise, 
asking them to nppoim detegates to attend 
a joint meeting, the date to be set by our 
local union, to draw up some form of pension 
plan to lie presented to the dty council at an 
early date. We sincerely hope they meet with 
Bome measure of succesa, os a number of 
our members have long service in the various 
civic departments. 

Our president, ('liarlr<i Hough ty, together 
with several members of tho Trade^^ and 
tjibor Council, made a trip by aeroplane to 
visit the lumber camp in this district. Sev- 
eral membera nsked our worthy preHldent to 
give us bis experiences as a fiyor* but noth- 
ing doing. He ruled all elevated questions 
out of order lie appeared to be very 
nervoufi and kept going up In the air, so we 
finally let the question die, but before doing 
so wo conforreit upon him the title of "Aco 
Doughty i” the flying presldont. Watta 
president! 

The Ontarifi government has appointed a 
man, in the person of J. i. Kelly, of Port 
Arthur, to enforco the administration of the 
minimum wage act for glrli in this district. 
This action on the part of tho gt^vernment 
is past due, aa this act should have been en- 
forced years ago. W'e certainly endorse 
this move or any move that Is for the better- 
ment of the working daaa. 

We alao congratulate Mr. Kelly on the 
god work he has accomplished alnce taking 
over this work and 1 think It ia the duty of 
every worker to give him every nsflistance 
in enforcing this act to the satisfaction of 
all concerned. 

I had a letter the other week from a mom- 
ber of Tjocni No, 134, of Chicago, and It cer- 
tainly was gratifying to note the optimistic 
spirit all through Kli letter. NR A has cer- 
tainly accompllshert much for hla local union. 
I only wish the spirit of NRA would spread 
throughout the Oomlnlon of Canada, al- 
though the prospect for a little better sum- 
mer Is in ovidence at this present time. The 
Dominion governmeni Is going to launch a 
program of public works for the coming 
summer, instead of the direct relief program 
which exists at the present lime. 

Here’s a thought that just went through 


my mind. Many men who have steady em- 
ploymenl are in the habit of doing all re- 
pairs and renovating In their own homes. 
! honeiitly think that if every man emfiloyed 
was to quit this habit and remember that the 
other man has n right to live, that much un- 
employment could be relieved. Just for ex- 
ample, 1 waa down street the other week 
and there was a locomottve engineer, who 
has steady employment, on the top of hit 
house sweeping the chimney. This is only 
one small instance, and no doubt there are 
thousands more. So, try to remember, boys, 
when you have pluttibing, painting, decorat- 
ing, or even chimney sweeping, or any other 
job outside of your own trade, call In the 
other fellow and give him a break. 

By the time this letter ia pubUshed, spring 
will he with us and with It comes the thought 
of motoring, fishing, and all other outdoor 
aporta that go to make up our summor'i 
aetivities. Tourialu from the great country 
to the south of us will be roturning to visit 
us. Therefore, t take this opportunity of 
extending to any of the boys who arc con* 
Umptating taking a trip this aummor to 
come up and see ua Bometlme, Fort William 
and Tort Arthur are situaUnl 200 miles 
northeast of Duluth, a wonderful ncenic 
drive along the north shore of Lake Superior, 
The invigorating atr together with the 
grandeur of nature's handiwork will do much 
to make your holiday very healthy and en- 
joyable. These twin cities are noted for 
(heir vronderful summer ctimate (you will 
note I don't mention the winters). There Is 
always a nice cool breeze blowing oH l^ike 
Superior, even on the hottest days. There 
are many places of interest to visit, good 
fiahing and hunting in season, and above all 
we have the bout of beer, mellow with age. 
AH the above- mentioned, together with the 
hospitality that Canada offers to her Amer- 
ican friends will make your trip not only in- 
teresting, but something to be remembered 
for many year^ to come. So, hcre'ii an In- 
vitation, boys. Come up and see ub this 
eummer, and don't forget to call on l.ocal 
No. S3&. 

In closing we extend our sympathy to 
Brothers Watt, Suni, and Frod Shirley, 
who have been on the sick Uet for some time 
paat, and we hope that they will be back on 
the job by the time this letter appears In 
print. 


L, U. NO. 353, TORONTO, ONT, 

Editor: 

In our letter in the February lasue of the 
JouFUVAL We Btated we would welcome the 
criticisms of our fireside members and if the 
rest of the organization takes our suggestion 
as much to heari os the membership of this 
local union and the editor sees fit to print 
I heir remarks, we expect to see the April 
Usue of tho JotJBs^AL rivaling in abe the 
Encyclopaedia Brltannica. 

I am sorry that 1 unintentionally put 
Brother Setke on tho spot with the Iasi let* 
ter, and I hove asked hi* permission to write 
thU leiier to the JobRSAL In order to correct 
a false Impression made by the previous 
totter. The material contained in it was 
compiled by me and I waa solely responsible 
for any and all remork* contained therein, 
lirotbor Seiko, who is business manager of 
the Maple laraf Hockey Team, Is a very busy 
man Eit the preoent time, winning the Na- 
tional Hockey League GhampionHhip and also, 
we hope, the Stanley Cup. He signed the 
letter n* I requested him to do without giv- 
ing It a great deal of thought, ho now I hope 
tho aama members wlU turn on me next 
month and vent their wrath where It rightly 
helongi. 

From time to time we have read very in- 
teresUng articles, pro and con, regarding 
public owTiershlp. We are not going to itate 
our personal views or discuis the underlying 
principle of public ownership as no one 
would give us 10 cents for them regardless 
of what they might be worth, but wc would 
like to point out a few things that are hap- 
pening In this city that might he of benefit 
to some other locality where the matter of 
public ownership may be brought up. Our 
griovance at the moment is with the admin- 
istration of publicly owned projects. 

This city is celebrating its centennial this 
year and our city fathers look with pride on 
the great public undcrtaklngB we have that 
are controlled by public ownerjihip, such as 
the hydro *clec trie system and the street rail* 
way aysLem, both public ownership enter- 
prises* At the prcHent time the Toronto 
Transportation Commission, composed of 
throe men appointed by the dty counelt, are 
trying to force thdr employees to take s 
reduction of 8 per cent, Tf they fail to take 
this reduction they are going to force them 
into a hoard of arbitration and ask them for 
u Ifi per cent reduction. In the last two or 
three years they have changed more than 


P, KKttV. 


The Local Union Grave Digger 

By G. L. MoifaiVE, L. U. No. &D5 

In nearly every union organisation may be found quite a number of members 
who consider themselves leading members, but who in truth are helping to dig 
a grave for their own local union. 

They do it through their faitura to support union institutions which make 
the locals what they are. They do It by patronising storeH whose clerks have 
no union affiliations or attending picketed theatres. It's done frequently through 
sheer disregard of the union organlsalioTi of which they are a part. 

The doctrine of buying union is not advanced solely In tho interest of 
Individual membora, It Is advocated bocauso every member of a union is, to a 
certain extent dependent upon every other momher for his own prosperity. 
Business managers are sometimea as greatly at fault as any other member In 
the matter of non-union buying. 

Should tho plumber purchase a non-union suit of dothos, the electrician a 
tabelless Hat and the projectionist dine at a non-union cafe, and so on, how can 
we expect to build local prosperity and conditions t All the fine talk about 
unionism that we may indulge in will never make a union, so long as the life 
blood of the organization— -the cold cash — -is sponi non-union. 

A man may make hoaHting speeches until he becomes black in the face, 
but unless he sponds bis union made money where he makes it he Is a local 
union grave digger. 
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one-half of our city cara to one-man operated 
cars, thus doing away with a number of em- 
ployees, and several other things of this na- 
ture, too numerous to mention. 

The Toronto Hydro-Electric some 18 
months ago dedded to install electric water 
heaters, anti to the ordinary electrical con- 
sumer it louked Like a very pleasing proposi- 
tion. It permitted the conBumei: to pay off 
this heater by a small amount being added 
on to each eleetric bill over a period of years. 
They called for contracts on this work and 
inserted that union or prevailing- rates must 
bo paid, yet in view of this they let the con- 
tract to two contractors, one in the east end 
of the city and one in the west end of the 
city. The one contractor did all the work 
himself with the help of a plumber, while 
the other contractor devised the hrilUant 
idea of sub ^contracting his labor on a basis 
of 12,00 per heater. This means a man doing 
a job must have a car, carry his material, 
tools and an extension ladder and install a 
heater at any location in the city. If for 
any reason there is a defect he most return 
to the job and fix the defect at bis own 
expense. 

This matter was taken up with the 
manager of the Toronto Hydro-Electric and 
he gave us the satisfaction of telling us that 
it was unfortunate, but if the heaters cost 
any more for installation they would have 
to discontinue putting them In, which no 
doubt he feels would he a public calamity. 
We next took the matter up with one of the 
hydro engineers who was closely connected 
with letting the contracts and asked him why 
he did not enforce the contract so far as 
union or prevailing rates were concerned, 
and he told us he felt that after they In- 
serted the fair wage clause In their contract 
they had done exceedingly well and It was 
not up to them to see that it was lived up ta- 
in other words, the enforcement of the terms 
of their own contract was of no concern to 
them, at least that part of It which is meant 
as a protection to the workers. 

We are now given to understand they are 
about to install ranges along the same tines, 
and all this Is going on while our contractors 
and supply houses sit humbly by, without a 
protest, biting their Unger nails and asking 
each other when prosperity is going to get 
around the comer. No wonder they are 
erecting a concrete monument on University 
Avenue to the father of the hydro, the late 
Sir Adam Beck, We shall soon have to 
change the Uttle poem regarding the house 
and the home to read: "It is not the house 
that makes the home, but the number of 
electrical appliances insUtled by slave labor 
that are within,” 

Cecil M, Shaw, 
Business Manager, 


L, U, NO, a?7, LYNN, MASS, 

Editor: 

Who would expect to hear a bedtime story 
from the steam roller man at the city 
stables? Well, this same admiral of the oat 
crusher, while wiping the white spots from 
his plaything, picked up a Uttle tweet tweet 
with a broken wfng. It tried to bring home 
an exceptionally large order of fodder to the 
kiddies when it met with disaster, lie placed 
it behind the boiler and fed It brand new 
oats for three weeks. 

Soon the little Umey brat would come out 
and climb all over him. To corroborate this, 
he showed mo the bat. The mate, who had 
been having a good time during his tllne^, 
saw the oatwinner of the family able to get 
about a hit, enticed him to take wing again. 
So, after listening for an hour, I started to 
get drowsy, and had a faint vision of him 
waving his arms at the conclusion, I think 
ho said that when he sees that bird on his 


COURT DECISION 


Rendered in a Suit in Equity of a 
Member of Local Union No, 3 vt. 
The President of the Local Union 


The following, sent in by Local Union 
No, 3, is a court decision rendered in a 
suit in equity of a member of Local 
Union No, 3 m the president of the local 
union : 

“February 5, 1934. 

“3004 DIEMER VS, WILSON 
“DECISION 


“THE COURT: (Orally) It appears 
from the evidence before me that in the 
year 1929, and continuing down to and 
mclijsive of April 6. 193L a working 
rule of the defendant required a member 
of the defendant local union, before 
working on telephone work, to obtain 
permission from the business manager*s 
office to do such work; that plaintiff did 
work on telephone work without having 
first obtained permission from the busi- 
ness manager's office, in violation of this 
working rule. That irrespective of 
whether the plaintiff should have been 
served with w-ritten notice of charges 
against him, it appears that the plaintiff 
herein submitted to the defendant’s jur- 
isdietton and proceeded with and took 
part in his trial by the defendant. He 
was found guilty of the charge preferred 
against him, A fine was imposed upon 
plaintiff, but no part of it %vas paid- 
The defendant union's constitution and 
by-laws provided for an adequate rem- 
edy of appeal from defendant’s decision 
against plaintiff. Plaintiff, however, 
failed to avail himself of the right to 
appeal. He has not shown himself enti- 
tled to any relief in this action. The 
revocation in 1933 of the line imposed 
on plaintiff by the defendant in no way 
affects plamtifTs conviction, 

“Judgment is rendered for the defend- 
ant, dismissing the complaint on the 
merits. Submit findings and decree on 
or before February 19, 1934,” 


route at lunch he makes » detour around him, 
or the little fellow posts a red flag, or 
sumpln. 

Deep slumber overtook mo; dreams of 
horses, steamroUers, asphalt and Uttle birdies 
came tumbling In on me. He made so damn 
much noise, sleeping was out of the question, 
especially so when the ancient mariner of the 
roUer had branched into a rat story. 

It was along about that passage I awoke. 
His arms were itretched as far apart as he 
could stretch them, and he was saying, "It 
jumped up on that bench where you are 
lying and hit the fellow right on the nose.” 
Holy smoke, was I awake? The smoke pipe 
looked Uke a big python coming down to 
cuddle me. The clock said five, and in n 
trembling voice I bade him good night, 1 
didn’t put in for overtime, and was unable 
to eat my oatmeal for supper- 

Eest QutVBY, 


When you deffne liberty you limit ft, and 
when you limit It you destroy it - — Brand 
Whilhck. 


L. U, NO, 382, COLUMBIA, S, C, 

Editor: 

It has been some time since my pen has 
graced the columns of our wonderful 
JocKHAX. which grows better and better each 
month, thanks to the untiring efforts of our 
Editor, 

After consultation with my very good 
friend, "Hard Rock" Johnnie Rivera, 1 could 
easily see that I was threatened with grave 
bodily barm if I did not have a letter in the 
April issue of the Journal- 

Now for some local news. The old saying 
of "No news is good news,” is Incidentally 
very true. In our case It has been proven 
true. All of our boys have been working 
steadily since the first of December. We 
have taken in several new members, and 
have several applications on hand at present. 

President Roosevelt’s New Deal has cer* 
tainly been a help to the people of this neck 
of the woods. The RFC, CWA and the PWA 
have helped the boys to get the kinks out of 
their L O. U.’s. 

Thai countryman, Brother C. O- Gamble^ 
reports the beginning of farm activities. Go 
to it, Oscar, I can almost taste those juicy 
watermelons now- Besides me and Mrs. Me 
have to eat, so be sure to plant plenty of 
beans and things, 

C- T. Cartman. 


L. U. NO. 418, PASADENA, CALIF, 
Editor: 

Spring if here again and Southern Cali* 
fornia it now at its best. To our distant 
Brothers in Colder climes we express the 
hope that by the time this is being read you, 
too, may know the jo^’s that springtime 
brings. 

Summer temperatures of the past two 
months have served to fire the determmntion 
of OUT organizing committee to make Pasa- 
dena's light department employees 100 per 
cent union, Twenty-five new members were 
added in March and 2S more arc signed up 
for initiation in April. Open meeting are 
being held the second and fourth Fridays 
with good speakers, entertainment and danc- 
ing on the program, .411 workers in the 
electrical industry arc invited and urged to 
attend- 

Wbat to do with light department earnings 
15 a much mooted question in certain circles 
outside of the department. It apparently 
has not occurred to these people that the 
best way to liisburse any surplus is in the 
form of better wages for its employees. The 
object ori to this policy are doubtless in the 
same da&s as those responsible for the Los 
AngelGs Chamber of Commerce’s attitude to- 
ward the 30-hour week bill, declaring it a 
halt to recovery, in their protest to Wash- 
ington. Some on© is still trying to recover 
what little the workers have left. 

The matter of bringing Boulder Dam 
power to Pasadena from Los Angeles, w'herc 
the high lines now building will terminate, U 
being studied. It will he necessary to build 
a line at an estimated cost of $210,fiCH) or 
accept an offer of the Southern California 
Edison Company for the use of their existing 
lines. Another plan calls for a bid by the 
Los Angelc!: Power Bureau for delivery here. 

Spring’s advent brings another problem to 
the light department, that of keeping modern 
Franklins from being electrocuted by Its 
high lines, some of which have been burned 
down by kite flyers using fine wire for 
string, with serious injuries to the flyers as 
Vp^ell. A survey has been made of all play- 
grounds and the dangerous places barred to 
kite flyers. Our safety committee urge* 
like action in other communities. 

The Southern CaUfornia Ediion Com* 
pany'i drive to mereate annual domestic kilo* 
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Limitations of Rod Grounding 

By J. G* Latta, L. U. 509* Lockport* N» Y. 

Without aufReiont reflectioii, many foremen and eninneofi are indiueil to plafe too much 
lelianoe on the offectlveness of ground roda in eertain appUeaUona* 

Such applications are ibose in which the rods may be called upon to carry fault currents 
until fuses can blow or circuit breakers open. If the resistance be too high, the time during 
which the fault curent flows may become so prolonged as to endanger life or to set fire 
to property. In fact, since the resiBlnnce of such a ground will rapidly Increase when 
carrying current* due to drying action* it can he readily seen that if the protective device 
does not operate at once it will probably not operate at alL 

For lightning arrester service on distribution lines* rods are usually satisfactory a^ the 
service interval is eo short that little change in resistance can take place. However* the 
elTecliveiiess of an arrester depends largely upon low impedance to ground. In many cases 
this effectiveness is soiigusly impaired by high contact resistance between the rod and the 
soiL 

In important situations* the use of multiple rods, plates or cones may be w-ell justified, 
particularly with certain types of soil or soil conditions. It is certainly better to be on the 
safe side as sufficient grounding surface insUlled usually coats but a small fraction of the 
v'alue of equipment or property protected. 

Mention of several instances In the experience of a Western New York uUtity may 
servo to illustrate the point in the above statements. 

Several yours ago a lead carrying a rather heavily loaded secondary in a business section 
was rebuilt. The neutral was grounded to rods driven at alternate poles. It so happened 
that no new-code instaUations had been made among the customers served. Conset|Uently* 
the only neutral grounding was that at the poles, A short time after work was completed, 
two customers complained of lamp burnouts immediately following the operation of certain 
switches. The circuits were found grounded but protected both sides by 15 ampere fuses. 
Voltage from neutral to a real ground was In the neighborhood of 110. This situation would 
have been very hazardous to a single low-capadty new^code Installation, or with a primary 
crosa. 

Another case in which a very serious life hazard existed* involved a 440-volt, three-phase 
power installation. .Men were badly shocked on attempting to start a motor. The starter 
and the lighting conduits were bonded to the power conduits which were in turn connected 
to a three-fourth -inch ground pipe, there being no water piping on the premises, Inspecuon 
showed at! bonds in good condition* while everything was heavily charged. A new ground 
pipe w^as driven without appreciable effort, but 16 old conveyor buckets buried in coke 
breeze cleared the trouble, by blowing a 30-nmpere fuse. The reason for the failure of the 
ground pipes lies in the fact that th<?y were driven through a layer of cinders into an old 
qiiary dump, which, however, did not prevent the driving of the pipes. 

Another case in which a rather extensive 440- volt conduit system was "hot'* resulted in 
a fatal fall caused by shock upon contact. The regular ground was poor but an underground 
conduit run would have saved a life if a blushing had not been loose in a pull box. 

When a station-lype, 15,000-voIt arrester was mstalled, four one-inch galvanized pipes 
10 feet long were driven through a concrete floor into soil so saturated with water from a 
spring that water flowed out through the boles made in the floor. This should certainly have 
Inaured a good ground. Tests by taking resistances in pairs showed a resistance to ground 
for the four In multiple of ll ohms. Since the maximum resistance permissible for the 
arrester was 15 ohms, this was satisfactory but would have been high for a service ground. 

Another situation not without Its humorous side appenreii at a farm on the outskirts of 
the city. A lighting service grounded to a buried pipe* came down just inside the door to 
the stable. One day, following a shower, things began to happen. Horses refused to step 
out of the door; it was impossible to use a yard hydrant about 55 feet away; the wire 
fence around a pasture was charged by a pipe supplying a drinking trough, from which the 
cattle refused to drink. 

The source of the trouble was found In a reversed service connection several hundred 
yards away. This condition existed intermittently for sev’eral weeks before being brought 
to the notice of the company. It was of course impossible to estimate the loss In unmetered 
current but it must have been considerable. 


watt hour consumption through rate de- 
creases and an enlarged program of sales 
co-operation with dealers and manufacturers. 
Is putting figures on the upgrade again, after 
lapsing 6 per cent to 6S1 the past year. In- 
creased interest Is being shown in water 
heaters and ranges with the company's new 
rate of one cent per kilowatt hour In the 
residence of a range and water heater user, 
with the use for all purposes of 225 kilowatt 
hours or more per month This cuts the old 
rate In half, Wiremen throughout the dis- 
tricts served are benefiting by the numeroua 
installations, 

H, W, Hcnevkn. 


L, U, NO, 452, EASTON, PA. 
Edllon 

Some more news from Easton, Pa. We are 
still on the mop as you can sec. Since our 
last article in the Journal things have hap- 
pened in this neck of the woods. You ivant 
to know what? O. k. 

On January 22, this local held the election 
of officers and on January 23, your acribe, 
who la also recording secretary of this out- 
fit, and the president were laid off by the 
Associated Gas and Electric Company. Also, 
last but not least, four linemen and one truck 
driver were laid off In the space of a couple 
of days. Not so good for our organizing, 
did you say? Right you are. 

The local got in touch with the guardian 
angel of this outfit, Organizer E. A. Fackier, 
and gave him the sad news by telephone. He 
advised us to sit tight and hold everything 
until he arrivod on the scene. The ball was 
Ktnrted rolling to get tO the bottom of the 
case. 

The seven men laid off were all employees 
of the Associated Gas and Electric Company, 
Easton, Pa. The company's officials ex- 
plained in each cose that the men being laid 
off were satisfactory in their work, etc. But 
finances were cut for the various depart- 
ments and it was necessary to lay off men to 
make up for the lack of funds. Such was the 
company's statement. 

Now, then* where our kick comes in. each 
of these seven men were and are members of 
Local No. 452. and tW'O of the seven are officers 
of the local. To all appeamnees it is highly 
i^lgnlficant that if lay-offs were necessary 
how did it happen that only seven men were 
laid off and each of them a utiion man? So, 
figure that one out. 

Brother Fackier has our case in hand and 
we hove great faith In Mm. He has taken 
all necessary steps* and so the unemployment 
situation In the lucal will be taken care of 
at the proper time, which we think will be 
soon. 

At the best this is a tough territory to or* 
ganize and when a local Is Just started and 
some of the members get laid off it is twice 
as tough. Our rapid organization Btopped 
and disaster for the local seemed sure. But 
we kepi a stiff upper Up and forged ahead in 
spite of the calamity howlers* Our member- 
ship la slowly growing and It is a steady 
growth. Finances are coming in each meet- 
ing always better than the last, 

I*ocals No. 662, of Ecnding, Pa.* No, 452, 
of Easton, Pa.* and No. 233B, of Dover, N. J., 
ore more or less interlc^king as each local is 
organized in the Associated System and all 
members are employees of the same company. 
We have about the same problems and there 
la considerable personal contact preflont be- 
tween the three locals. Our conditions are 
about the same and wage scales are nearly 
alike. Also, Brother Fackier is the guiding 
spirit in each of the three. Therefore, we 
work along the same lines os much as 
possible. 

Our Dover, K, J., Brothers are organized 
obove the necessary percentage and have 


contacted the company. Easton local Is pre- 
paring to do the aame this week and make 
our first contact. We are now in a position 
to do so and by the next report to the 
JotmKAL there ihould be considerable good 
news. 

Concerning the district executive council, 
to be composed of members of all local a in 
Pennsylvania in the Aasoeiatd System, there 
will be held the first meeting at some central 
point In the state early in April. 

More next month. 

Walter A. Rankin* 


L. U. NO, 459, JOHNSTOWN, PA. 

Editor; 

Due to the fact that vre have not oz yet 
elected a press secretary, and desiring to 
have representation in the next issue of the 
Electrical Wurkces' Journal, the boys 
have asked me to do a little pinch-bitting. 
Not knowing much about baseball and being 
considerably less literary minded, you will 
please read the following with sympathy for 
the wTiter. 


We installed our charter on Januan^ 25, 
1934, and since that time have been holding 
meetings the first and third Thursdays of 
eocJi month. We have been very fortunate 
in having with us at several meetings Inter- 
national Vke Presidents Arthur Bennett and 
Edward F. Kloter, w'ho have greatly assisted 
us in the election of officers and process of 
organization. They have also explained the 
workings of the I. B, E, W, to the great 
satisfaction of the members* and were in- 
strumental In OUT starting out with a mem- 
bership of approximalely 125* which has been 
rapidly Increasing since the installatton of 
our charter. 

We are employees of the Associated Gas 
and Electric System, employed in Johnstown 
and vicinity. We have felt for some time 
that we have not been treated fairly. Now 
with the help of the L B, E. tVL things are 
progressing nicely until they have reached 
a point whore in the very near future we 
expect to draw up a tentative agreement to 
be presented to the company. 

1 have noted an article in the February 
issue of the Electrical Workers* Jooenal, 
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from L- U* No. 4B2, Eaaton, Pa,, which ia 
al&o compaaed of employeoa of tho AsHodated 
Gaa and Electric System. I am interested to 
see they are pro^sslng^ right in step with 
our own local. There are already se^’crat 
locals organised and more becoming organ- 
ized in our company* We feel that in a short 
while all employees who hare not already 
signed up and are eligible to join the I. B. 
E. W. will have been convinced and see their 
way dear to go along with the real of us, 

1 hope that by the time the neat issue 
of the Elbcttucai* Jouhkal goes to 

press we vrill have appointed someone who 
can write iomething more interesting and 
henehcial to the L B, E- W* 

B, E- Lape. 


L, U. NO, 656, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Editor: 

Jiist ft few lines to inform you and the 
Brothers that IxHcal No, 6o6 la sill] doing 
business at the same old place, with a few io 
attend all meetings. On our last meeting 
night a committee from the painters local 
called on us In regards to having signs 
painted for the temple. Also a eommittee of 
women from the new local of garment work- 
ers, who informed us that the Johnston Shirt 
Shop was out on a strike and that they had 
some trouble with the strike breakers and 
had been arrested. They called on this local 
for assifitance, and were assured that Local 
No. 6o6, L B. E, W,, stooii ready and willing 
lit all times to assist in any way possible. 


This Is about all the news at present, un- 
less it h the card I am encLosingf which will 
eitplaln Itself 3 

» LEWIS A. (GOS) MONTGOMERY 
“Candidate for 
‘^LEGISLATURE 
** Jefferson County 

■■Subject action Bemocratic Primary, May 1 
and June 12, 1934 

“A man out of the ranks of labor 

“W'hnt I stand for and will use by every 
effort to have same enacted Into law; 

"(1) An old age pension law for Alabama, 
the money with which to pay same to be 
raised without additional taxes upon present 
taxpayers, 

*'(2) Reduce license tags on all passenger 
automobiles to g3*50 per annum. 

"(3) to create a law to allow a $3,000,00 
tax exemption on a homesteail 

“(4) Amend law to allow a person to pay 
two ycart back poll tax and become eligible 
to vote, 

“(5) Efttablish a civil service law for »U 
state iind county employees, 

"(0) Stop sale of prison-made goods in 
competition with free labor, 

“(7) Enact a law to regulate and more 
evenly distribute the county school boards 
to have only one elected from the same 
district. 


“(8> To enforce strict economy in govern- 
ment* 

"(9) Have law regulating lobbying strictly 
enforced; and if no suiiabk* law, to have law 
passed against this practice. 

**(10) Lower the rate of real and personal 
taxes and seek the needed funds through 
other channeb, speculative, etc. 

“(11) To work for adoption of Child Labor 
Amendment/^ 

Lewis a. MonmiMEftY, 


L, U, NO, 723, FORT WAYNE. IND, 

Editor: 

We as a branch of this great labor organ- 
isation of electrical workers have not as yet 
paid our respects or given credit and thanks 
to our highly esteemed officers and fellow 
workers who are respon Bible for the publica- 
tion of Bucb a wonderful trade journal, 
which could be truly named the “Monthly 
Encyclopaedia of the Electrical Workers and 
Operators,** 

Mr. Editor, we are proud of the men who 
*re trusted with the compilation of our trade 
journa!. The general improvement from 
month to month b detectable and very 
gratifying to our thousands of members who 
are earncat readers and great admirers of 
the best union magazine publlahed on this 
continent. 

While the bouquets are being strewn 
around to the deserving, may f, through the 
medium of the JouRFfAL, thank the Brothers 
in Local No, 723 for their kind words of en- 


MR. EMPLOYER, COME OFF YOUR HIGH HORSE! 

r>fswit for Wiiftrri JoumiL W HirrS* % 0«iiiwtu 
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coura cement. Your smuore thoughts an^ 
complimentary remarks are greatly appre- 
ciated. 

Brothers, while we are on the topic of 
encourage me nt to one another, don’t you 
think we arc lax in oor duties to each other? 
Whatever Une of endeavor a man might fol- 
low for a living, whatever his creed or polit- 
ical belief might be, we ought to show praise 
for any worthy deed. You know yerarBeU 
that a kind word, and a pat on the hack go 
a long way toward softemug life's stormy 
road. Don't wait until a man is dead and 
then walk up to his coffin and remark over 
bis dead body, ’’What a fine fellow he wasf" 
If a man is worthy of praise, let him hear it. 

Say, fellows, if compliments were dollars, 
I*d be broke right noWf but the thoughts are 
sincere and concern the welfare and good of 
our local union. I want to Introduce you to 
the most cntertaininVst entertainment com- 
mittee you hitve had the pleasure of meeting. 
1 can lay stress and emphasis on the above 
remarks, simply because 1 have the full en- 
dorsement of the local at largo, and that is 
quite an exception on most problems. 

Here are the names. Brothers: Harry 
Pickett. Frank Tetlow, “Stormy” Offerle, 
Carl Milboom, Andy Fosnaugh and Walt 
Moses. If you can find any Scotch names 
in the aforementioned, let me know, but 1 
am sure it would not be the means of shak- 
ing our confidence in our hard working en- 
tertainment committee. Their specialty is 
stag parties, now that beer is legal. If any 
other local entertaining committee wishes ad- 
vice on how to put on a whm-bang, rip- 
snorting party, Just write any members of 
our committee and they, 1 am sure, will be 
glad to advise. 

With the increase of our memberehip, we 
have been very fortunate indeed in obtaining 
such intelligent members. 

Union sentimente as e.x pressed at our 
meetings by these new Brothers were not 
acquired in one day, or one year, they are 
truly inborn qualities. 

The common- sense point of view expounded 
by such young members certainly lends en- 
couragement to OUT cause. Stay with ua, 
fellows; the results you have achieved in 
such a short time prove to you that organized 
labor Is your only solution to bolster your 
wages and better your conditions. 

From the action shown by a few fellows 
all they want hi to be on the receiving end. 
They are not willing to make any reasonable 
sacrifice towards a good investment. We are 
proud of the fact that they are a very few, 
as we have got to stick, not three months or 
six months, but always. In unity there is 
strength, so let us keep that in mind at all 
times. Let us show our employers that we 
are staying organked, and that we do not 
intend to be caught unorganised again. 
One severe lesson ought to be enough for a 
lifetime. 

W. II. Lewis. 


L. U. NO. 734, NORFOLK, VA. 

Editor: 

Meet the gang (continued from February 
issue) : 

Brother George W. .Adams was born in 
Washington, M* where he lived up to the 
age of 21. Moving to Philndolphia, Brother 
Adams worked for the Electro- Dynamic Co. 
and at Cramps Shipyard. Ho went to sen 
on the Amorlcan Line for seven years, mak- 
ing 102 round trips in the trannatlantic run 
during that time. Brother Adams was in 
business in Fhiladelphia 20 yearn and also 
worked at Philadelphia Navy Yard. During 
the Spanish-Ameiiean War. Brother Adams 
served in the Navy as a chief machinist. In 
292G, he came to Norfolk and followed the 
electrical business here until 192B, when he 


entered sarvico at Norfolk Navy Yard, trans- 
ferring from l.<ocai No. SO to Local No. 734, 
in which be atitl holds membership. 

Brother George B. Bryant was bom in 
Southampton County, Va., in 18S7, At the 
age of Ifi he went to the old Chamberlain 
Hotel, at Old Point Comfort, as electrician's 
helper. There he remained eight years. 
Leaving the Chamberiain, Brother Bryant 
worked in a lumber camp commissary and at 
Hopewell, Va.. in the early days of that city. 
.At the entrance of the United States into 
the World War, Brother Bryant was sent to 
camp Lee for three months, afterwards serv- 
ing in Franco with the 165th infantry — popu- 
larly known oh the “Fighting Irish.” Brother 
Bryant narrowly escaped death at the second 
bottle of the Marne when a German bullet 
entered hts chest, tearing a path through his 
lungs and out through his side. Upon dis* 
eborge, after several montha in the hospital. 
Brother Bryant was given three yearn' voca- 
tional training and has worked in Norfolk 
Navy Yard for the past eight years. George 
has been a member of Local No. TS4 for eight 
years, missing only eight meetings in that 
time, and la vice president of the local. 

Brother J. Fred Cherry wos horn at Nor- 
folk, Va., in 1FIH2, and haa worked at the 
electrical business for the past 34 years. In 
1906, Fred was business iigent for Local 80, 
at the Jameatown exposition. He is a char- 
ter member of Local 734 and has served as 
Its financial secretary for H years, has been 
a member of the shop committee in Norfolk 
Navy Yard for 12 years. Brother Cherry 
has served on the executive board of the 
Virginia Federation of Labor seven years, 
chairman of its national legislative committee 
two years, was first vice president two 
years, and president two years. He served 
two terms as president of Norfolk Central 
Labor Union and is now a delegate to that 
body and to the Portsmouth Metal Trades 
f'ounciL 

Brother Victor M. Sylvester was born in 
Pasquotank County, N, C., In 1 000; started 
work on a farm at the age of nine, attended 
public school until 13 years of age and then 
went to work in a printing office at a salary 
of $2.00 a week. He was refused a raise in 
pay after eight months, and left to work for 
a combination farm produce and electrical 
supply house In Elizabeth City. In 1916, 
“Vic" went to work in Norfolk Navy Yard, 
where he remained until 1021. In 1924, 
Brother Sylvester returned to Norfolk Navy 
Yard and his service has been continuous to 
date. Sylvester became a member of Local 
No. 80 in 1917, transferring to Local No- 734 
soon after its organirwation. He has been in 
continuous good standing since 1925. Some- 
what reluctantly, “Vic” became active in 
labor about seven years ago and has served 
as trustee, vice president and president of 
Local 734, and la now serving his second 
term as President of Portsmouth Central 
Labor Union. Brother Sylvester has served 
weB in all hts offices, parttmilarly in the 
arduous office he now holds. 

Brother Vernon E. Sauvan was bom at 
Amesbury, Mass., in 1B90, graduated from 
grammar school at the ago of 1& and went 
to work. Brother Bauvan served in the navy 
as electrician and radio man and after leav- 
ing the navy, w^ent to work for the Postal 
Telegraph Company. In 1926, "Sedan” went 
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to work at Norfolk Navy Y'ard and became a 
member of Local No. 734 that year. “Sedan” 
Ib a past-president of Local No. 734, a mem- 
ber of the shop committee and at present 
treasurer of Portsmouth Metal Trades 
Council. 

Notice to members of Local No. 734: The 
presfl secretary experiences coitaiderahU diffi- 
culty in getting these biographies and unless 
the memhers will hand in their own pedi- 
grees, he wilt be forced to discondnue this 
series. Ignore alphabetical order and let us 
have the in format ion. 

Sauvan. 


L. U, NO, 773, WINDSOR, ONT. 
Editor: 

Brothers, of late we have been hearing a 
lot about banking trusts, and trusts out to 
wreck our organixalions, hut I have not 
heard much about the international arms 
trust, which to my mind is a great menace 
lo the workers of the world, for this trust 
breeds hatred in our hearts against fellow 
workers, under the guise of patriotism. We 
are eonseripled for war to make huge profit' 
for big business men who keep quiet for the 
obvious reason thnt their business is killing. 

This trust Is very busy just now. Never o 
day passes without some country talking 
war. Tboufands of Chinese w'otkers were 
wiped out near Shanghai not so long ago 
by the Japs, who were receiving ship loads of 
Hcrap iron and material for making muni- 
tions from Canada, which refused to sell the 
starving Chinese wheat, of which we have 
an abundance. 

Space will nut permit my going Into this 
matter os ! would like. Therefore, ! can 
only touch upon a few items. It cost $2o,0€0 
to kill a soldier during the World War, as 
against a gangster killing, which seldom ex- 
ceeds $106. The Nazi leader. Hitler, was 
financed by the trust- The arms trust bosses 
the French press, banks and mines. During 
tho VVorid War the French army was forbid- 
den to sheil Briey Basin, source of steel for 
German guns; in return the Germans let 
Dombasel alone. A French General was rep- 
rimanded for speaking out loud, when the 
artillery only had a 10 mile penetration to 
come close to German ruin, which would have 
upset the trust’s applecart. 

Now to give you the names of those In the 
trust's set up. I will start with our nati%'e 
country first: Sir Austin Chamberlain, win- 
ner of the Nobel Peace Prize in 1925; Sir 
John Simon; Sir Basil Zaharoff; Dean Inge, 
famous Englioh cleric. These gentlemen are 
the principal shareholders in the firm of 
Vickers- Armstrong, 

Next we have Charles .M. Schwab, chief 
shareholder in the Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion, who in 1927 said that his factory wouliJ 
turn out no war Lmplementa unless occasion 
demanded, yet their booklet advertises about 
every kind of w'ar material, from “armour- 
piercing projectilei” to “pierce- proof ar- 
mour^* and battleships. Eugene Schneider, 
head of Schneider-C reuse t, world^s greatest 
armament manufacturers, lends in the ex- 
port of materials of war. 

August Thyssen, who controls the German 
arms trust— the Thyssens play both sides im- 
partially when It comes to stirring up war. 
Thyssen gave cash to brown shirts, because 
Gorman Social Democrats were for ways of 
pence. 

Krupp Von Bohlen, bead of the famous 
Krupps, of E.^sen* which is exporting tons of 
war material, though they are forbidden by 
n treaty. 

Every shell blown off nets the trust a nice 
fat profit — it matters little what the shell 
hilo. They say: In peace, disturb it; in war* 
prolong It. Destruction is armorers* profit. 

With these words, Broihers, I will close 
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ihifi Or^nnke and make your organ- 

Uation international. 

Bill Colsok. 

L. U. NO. 1037, WINNIPEG, MAN, 

Editors 

For three months now the ink in my 
Waterman has been frozen solid and this Is 
the first letter from L. U. No. 1037 this year. 
It has been a hard winter for the linemen, 
with the temperature 42 degrees below zero 
more than onee, and Fm telling yon thai is 
real cold, 

Howfcver, we are all looking forward to 
spring and we forget all about it when the 
sun shines again. 

Our legislators are busy at present think- 
ing up new schemes to get some more taxes 
out of the few who are still working. Short 
time and cuts in pay do not give them much 
encouragement, but they still keep on trying. 
There is no change in conditions here. All 
the distributing companies are doing is Jn^t 
maintaining eisentfal services. 

I hope that all Canadian members read the 
letter in the March JoimMAii from Local No. 
T73, Windsor, Ont- A number of us have al- 
ways expected as moch, but no power on 
earth or in Heaven either would ever con- 
vince a targe number of our Canadian mem- 
bers that every cent of the dues he paid into 
the union ivas not sent direct to the head 
office to maintain an expensive establishment 
there and that the American tnembera were 
having a swell time at his expense- The ex- 
planation from OUT L S., through Local No. 
773, comes at an opportune time and every 
effort ihoutd be made to have every Cana- 
dian member read it. 

Much capita] has been made by dual organ- 
izationp^anent this tn their pernicious propa- 
ganda to wheedle the mombers away from a 
sane and stable organization and influence 
them to Join a little two-by-four organiza- 
tion formed by a few who call themselyea 
loyal and patriotic Canadians, using the 
halt of lower dues to help them, and many 
hove found when it was too late that they 
bad dropped the bone when snatching at 
the shadow. 

Just hello to Brother Carl Miller, in Saska- 
toon. I got your letter, which 1 will answer 
shortly. 

As a medium of contact throughout this 
great Brotherhood, the Jouekal Is a wonder- 
fol magazine and I hope it will continue to 
fuTiction, maintaining its high standard of 
liternture and interesting letters and 
articles. See you again. 

IftVlNE. 


L. U. NO. 1141, OKLAHOMA CITY, 
OKLA. 

Editor: 

Local No. 1141 Is on the job again. It has 
been a long time between letters from this 
old local, but we promise you it won't be so 
long next time. 

After seven long years of waiting. It looks 
as if Oklahoma City's wiremen are going re- 
spectable again. Several of you probably 
have heard of open-shop Oklabomn City, 
with its wonderful Chamber of Commerce 
that is doing so much good for our prosperous 
and thriving little town. They should have 
added to thoir slogans "at the expense of the 
man in ovornlla." Well, the table is turning, 
may I say. rapidly. Wo venture to say that 
before the year is over, 5ve will have a pile 
of hickeys. stocks and dies, fishtapes, etc., 
that will be auctioned off to the highest 
bidder. That Is optimism In the extreme. 
But we are an opUmistic bunch down hcTe- 
We are itampedtng, moving tike wildhre, and 
weVe not stopping until we arrive at our 
destination. 


If you are hesitant to believe that, take 
a £<tuint at this: We have added 50 new mem- 
bers in the last three months. We now have 
a majority In a town that has been wide open 
for seven years. How is that for breaking 
up one of the largest strongholds of open- 
shop contractors in the Southwest? 

We have some real meetings here. Prac- 
iicatly all of our members attend every 
meeting. We have a little persuader that 
helps them along if they should happen 
to get a little lazy. We have an assess- 
ment of 50 cents for absentees unless they 
appear, before the next meeting, with a good 
reason for their absence. We haven't had to 
use it much because the men are Interested 
enough that they don't miss unless it is 
necessary. And we arc trying to keep that 
interest from dying down. We are starting 
a school for those who think they need it 
and for those whom wo think need It. That 
takes in almost all of them. 

Our building trades council la going 
strong, too. The different trades, by pulling 
together under ibis leadership, have swung 
several jobs to union labor here recently. 
With our business agent as president, we are 
taking a leading part in the trades council 
meetings. 

The majority of our men are working now, 
thanks to the CWA and PW'A. It appears 
that we finally have a President who seems 
to be taking on interest In the working man’s 
troubles, and is doing something about it. 
Three cheers for Roosevelt. 

WelL I guess it*s about time to sign off 
now, but you will be beating f rom L. U. No. 
1141 from now on, because we are in the 
fight to stay, and we like it. 

MAavm OsBOftKE. 


Few Gains For Labor 
Under NRA 


Any attempted siimnimg up of the 
effect of the NBA on labor relations in 
industry should be regarded like a title 
guarantee on a piece of property, which 
is stamped with the day, hour and min- 
ute the title was guaranteed to be dear, 
and no responsibility is assumed by the 
STuarantors for a moment longer than 
this precise time. This is to say that 
labor’s status in the NBA has been an 
exceedingly changeable quality. 

It is, therefore, difficult to write a text- 
book on the subject. Sponsored by the 
Affiliated Schools for Workers of New 
York City, three women who are teach- 
ers and students of labor problems and 
economics attempted to write such a text- 
book — "Labor and the NBA.’* These 
women studied their subject thoroughly: 
they present it with coolness and detach- 
ment“but by the time it is distributed 
it has become a history of one particular 
phase of the relations of labor and the 
NRA. 

The three writers of this pamphlet 
are Lois MacDonald, of the Department 
of Economics, Washington Square Col- 
lege, New York University; Gladys L. 
Palmer, PhD., Industrial Research De- 
partment, University of Pennsylvania; 
and Theresa Wolf son, Ph.D., Department 
of Economics, Brooklyn College. An in- 
troduction has been written by Leo 
Wolman. 


Written primarily for labor students, 
this study deals particularly with the 
NR.A codes in three industries, garments, 
millinery and hosiery, in which experi- 
ence has already shown the greatest 
progress from application of codes; In 
which the sweatshop has appeared in 
exaggerated form after 1920; and in 
which active and responsible participa- 
tion in the making and enforcement of 
codes has been won by organized labor. 

Tracing the history of NRA through 
the orginal National Industrial Recovery 
Act and its aims the study shows how 
labor has been handicapped in the begin- 
ning by having no direct influence in the 
making of codes. 

"Although in some instances — espe- 
cially in industries in which there were 
trade unions* such as textiles and cloth- 
ing — labor representatives have been 
called in for conference* the actual con- 
trol of such conferences has laid in the 
hands of employers. On the whole, the 
codes are made by employers' groups 
and the labor provisions which they con- 
tain are not of labor's making. • • * 

"In the second place, at public hear- 
ings on the codes the point of view of 
labor may be expressed, but labor has 
very little power in enforcing its de- 
mands. In the early hearings, the Ad- 
ministration ruled that all protests 
should be 'factual*, and not the discus- 
sion of general labor principles. This 
ruling meant that labor organizations* 
which could not command an adequate 
supply of facts and figures on their in- 
dustries, were ^caught short*, and were 
at a great disadvantage. * * • The 

position of labor has been described as 
that of sniping at this, that, or the 
other point in codes presented by trade 
associations. * • * 

"What might begin as a fact-finding- 
code process, therefore, may easily be- 
come a bargaining process to ascertain 
where the points of compromise may be 
found. The bargaining may be between 
majority and minority employers, or be- 
tween employers and labor. In such a 
bargaining process, only a strongly or- 
ganized interest can obtain desirable 
terms for itself.” 

The study includes a review of the 
vague designation "collective bargain- 
ing** under the law; strikes to enforce 
codes and for recognition of the union 
which developed; the effect of the Na- 
tional Labor Board in mediation; the 
code authorities. 

No stupendous or unprecedented gains 
for labor are claimed hy the authors of 
this pamphlet; their attitude is on the 
whole pessimistic and Miss MacDonald 
points out: "With few exceptions, those 
empowered to control the *new economic 
planning* are drawn directly from the 
large corporations and business interests 
of the country,” This attitude is what 
will make the study most useful. It is 
clear, cold and concise. 

Minimum weekly wages for skilled 
workers in men’s and women’s garment 
industries were won, it is said, because 
"the union, had a power, a technique of 
organization, a social philosophy unpre- 
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eedentod in the annals of Americaii 
labor/* yet it ia shown that these codes 
repreaent far from ti complete victory 
for labor; and thoiiirh the Amalgamated 
Clothing' Workers won a place on the 
code authority to enforce the code in 
their industry, they have only rive out 
of 23 members on that board. In con- 
trast with the code for hosiery, in which 
"only about one-fifth of the i>roductive 
capacity of the industry was in mills 
operating under agreement with the 
American Federation of Full-Fashioned 
Hosery tVorkem^ Union," the gament 
trades* more strongly organised, are 
shown to have effecled substantial gains, 
"It is obvious that the union has been 
given its chance to become a dynamic 
factor in the regulation of Amertean in- 
dustry but only to the extent that it is 
artieulntc and aggressive." And thi? 
troth has newer been more dearly 
pvidenU 


Member Secures Electric 
Patent 

An Hedric heating device to prevent 
ice forming on the wings of airplanes, 
designed so that it will become heated 
only in the localities where moisture, and 
the attendant danger of ice formation is 
present, has recently been patented by 
Brother Edward A, Driacoll, of Local 
No, 3, New York City* 

The apparatus consists of flexible 
frames to be attached to the wings of 
a plane with "a rover for said surface 
absorbent throughout so as to absorb 
moisture wherever moisture falls there- 
unto, and electrically operable heating 
means including opposite polarity con- 
ductors spared apart by portions of the 
absorbent msterlnl of the cover adapted 
to pass current through moisture in said 
material and to thereby generate heat at 
any locality where moisture has fallen 
onto and ivet said material, said conduc- 
tors being inoperative to produce heat 
where the material of the cover is dry," 

The heating unit is described as fol- 
lows: "Said heating unit to consist of 
a frame, n pair of buses extending across 
said frame spaced apart along the length 
of one of said buses extending therefrom 
toward the second bus but terminating 
short of said secoml bus, a second set of 
conductors spac€*«i apart along the length 
of the second bus and extending there- 
from toufard the first bus but terminat- 
ing short of the first bus, the conductors 
of said two sets alternating with 
each other so that adjacent conductors 
throughout are of opposite polarity, and 
means spacing said conductors of a char- 
acter so that when moist it will pass 
current betw-een said conductors and 
thereby heat the moisture but when dry 
it w'ill Ini^ulate imid conductors*" 

The insulation material suggested la 
asbestos; the device ia designed to be 
automatic and operate without switches 
whenever moisture ia present; and cur- 
rent may be supplied by a generator 
attached to the airplane motor or from 
a wind-operated propeller. 


Fishing Extraordinary 

By F* Shaplanh, L. U, No* 2a0 


A tale of the early days in Brilish 
Columbia. I w-as spending an evening 
with an old friend of mine whom I call 
"JawTi," whn has lived In B, C* all his 
life. 

We were seated in easy arm chairs in 
his cozy den before an open fire of drift 
wood. On u table at our elbow was a 
can of good tobacco, and our pipes drew 
w'di. Beside the can stood a bottle, and 
this bottle contained a liquid, which* 
when taken in the proper quantity is 
warranted to be an effective gloom 
chaser* 

I had been speaking of the wonderful 
fishing which has made B* C. famous^ 
and which attracts sportsmen from all 
over the globe. 

Oh yes, said "Jawn**, but "fishing 
ain't what it used to be." 

No, said I, in just that upw'ard tilt of 
voice which is sure to bring out a story, 
if there is one in the offing, 

"No," said "dawn," "It ain't what it 
used to be." 

When 1 was a young fellow I heard 
many stories of great catches of fish be- 
ing made at a place called Yale, so I 
being a great lover of truth, said to my- 
self. "Jawn* it's up to you to Snvestj- 
gate and see if the.He remarkable stories 
are true or not,” So one fine morning 
I took the boat for Vancouver and 
boarded the train and eventually 
reached Yale. 

Going into the bar of the hotel there 
I engaged the proprietor in conversation 
and after we had effectually washed the 
dust down our throats with the excellent 
liquid provided for that purpose I 
stated the object of niy journey. Well, 
he said, if it's fishing you w^ant you 
sure come to the right place. I'll tell 
you what to do. Just go down to the 
river front and hunt up "half breed 
Charlie,” You’ll know him by his head 
of verj*^ Lliick, coarse* black hair, he'll 
supply you with the proper tackle and 
the worms which they use for bait and 
paddle you across the river to a good 
place and it won't cost you very much. 
Thanking him and following his advice 
I soon located Charlie by hi.s hair and 
struck a bargain with him. Ho carefully 
selected a rod and line from some he 
had in his shack there and we stepped 
into the canoe and ho paddled across the 
river w'here we landed, Charlie said. 
Wait here. He disappeared in the 
bu.shes* He was gone quite a long time 
hut at last ho came buck carrying a 
three-pound lard tin full of worms. 

“Charlie, I said, " Why all the worms?" 
Charlie only aaid, "wait and see." 

He seated me on a large smooth rock 
on the bank, measured out about 12 
feet of line and saiil, "Now take the 
rod. I'll sit down behind you and bait 
the hook, and you cast out into the 
'water. As soon as you get a bite, don't 
bother about the fish, just throw your 
line back over your head to mo. I'll 


take the fish olf, put another worm on 
the hook and give a tug on the line 
when It is ready and all you have to do 
b to cast again," 

So we started. I had no iooner made 
a cast than a nice trout grubbed it. 1 
threw it back over my head to Charlie 
and in a moment T felt him tug on the 
line and I cast again. Well, sir, do you 
know, we kept that up all afternoon 
until my arms got so tired that I could 
hardly hold them up. 

.\t last, just when I was near col- 
lapsing I heard Charlie yell. All through. 
Then I looked back. There sat Charlie, 
buried up to hjs arm pita in a great 
mound of slippery, wriggling fish* and 
he was perfectly* baldheaded. Yes sir. 
Not a hair left on his head. You see, 
when he had run out of worms he 
started pulling a ainglc Hair out of his 
head at a time, and twisted that around 
the hook in place of a worm, 

"Jawn", said I reproachfully. 

No said “Jawn" gravely, "Fishing 
ain't what it used to be/* 


One raw morning In spring — it wilt hfl 
SO years the 10th dny of thin month — Hnn 
cock and Adams, the Moses nnd Aaron of 
that Great Deliverance, were both at Lci- 
iagton; they aleo had "obstructed an officer** 
with brave words. BritUb ioldiera, a thou- 
sand strong* came to seiae them and carry 
them over sea for trial* and ao nip the bud 
of freedom auiplriouaty opening in that 
early Bpring. The town militia came to- 
gether before daylight, "for training." A 
great, Ull man, with a large head and a 
high, wide brow, their captain— one who had 
"seen service "—mBTshalod them Into line, 
numbering hot 70, and bade "every mn*> 
load his piece with powder and ball. I will 
order the first man shot that runs away," 
said he* when some faltered* "Don't fire 
unless fired upon* but if they want to have 
a war, let it begin here." 

Gentlemen, you know what followed; those 
farmers and mechanies "fired the shot heard 
around the world." A little monument cov- 
era the bones of such as before had pledged 
their fortune and their sacreil honor to the 
freedom of America, and that day gave it 
also their lives. I was born in that little 
town* and bred Up amid the memories of that 
day. When a boy I read the first monumental 
line I ever saw — "Sacred to Liberty and the 
lUghts of Mankind," Since then I have 
studied the memorial marbles of Greece and 
Rome, in many an ancient town; nay, on 
Egyptian obelisks have read what was writ* 
ten before the Eternal roused up Moses to 
lead Israel out of Egypt; but no chiseled 
stone has ever stirred mo to such emotions 
as those rustic names of men who fell "Iti 
the Sacred Cause of God and their Country." 

— Theodore PorAer. 


The man who lacks faith In other men 
losos his best chances to w'ork and gradually 
undermines hia own power and hla own 
character. We do not rcatis^e to what ex- 
tent others judge us by uur belief i. But wc 
are in fact judged in that way; and it h 
right that we should be judgeil in that wny* 
The man who la cyniciU. whether about 
women or business or politics, is assumed to 
be Immoral in his rctatiuns to wom«n or 
businesg or politics. The man who has faith 
in the Integrity of others in the face of 
irresponsible accusations li assumed to have 
the confidence in otheris goodness bccauae he 
ts a good man himself.— /*r«sfrfin< iladUy, 
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I f I IN MEMORIAM I -[- 


Daniel F* Cleary— 18724934 


George Lee Pinkney, L. U, No. 948 


On lT(*hrtjary 2, 1034. Liie lioit of friendi of 
Daniel F. I.'lear3" were slunneil nt Uio newa 
of blB atidik-n fiepartuire frotu tULa Hfe. 

The Amerkan labor moTemenl In i^eneral. 
artiJ the InternnUonat Brotberlioml of HU^ctrl 
caJ Workera In imrOcnlur, n» well na tiirtny 
t>ersriii8 In ttHief walks of life, alinll mlaa tbn 
ploBaant fM!raimaHlv, tbe erer- randy rmiiimd 
and the opeudianUed etmrity of uaukl F. 
Claary. 

A flttlnij etiUaiih would bo, "Frioml. Ibnia* 
factor and Coutisdkir'*. 

To Ms famUy, and to hia aKundatea of 
Loral tJttUm Nn. iSt. Intonmtlonal H rot her* 
hood of Mlectrlofll WorkerSt wo, the olBrorK 
of flio lilJnoli! State Conforonen of lidornn- 
I tonal Urotlierbocnl of EUwtrloal Workora. ei* 
tend our alneore and heartfelt aympithy. 

ILUXniS STATE COXFEltENt E OF 
t B. K. W. 

rilAS. M. PAHLSEX. CbaSrtnan. 

V. e nrSE. vice dialfman. 

n. A. MAXKIXCJ, Sk*e>-Trei«nrer- 
fCiorntiTe Coundlt 

DlilrkC A-K A BllEllMAN 
iHilHrt B-K P. SMITH 
niMtrlet C— \VM, C. MritHlV, 

DJatrlrt J>— B. S. ItElB, 

Dlatrfrt B— E E, SCOTT. 


C, W. Mecum, L. U. No. 417 

Whereiia it In with the doepeal Korrow luiil 
rojjTet I bat wo are ealLed upon to pay IrltiuU' 
anfl roBiujor to the niomory of one of nnr 
mom bora, nrothor C. W. mofitrii. who Inia 
paaged throiiKb Ibo valley of tlje alinduw' of 
death: he It 

Heanived, That In due rPHppot to the inein 
ory of our lute Brother. C. W Motmtin flu* 
ehnrter of thin Ineal bo dranod for a norlod 
of m day a nnd a copy of Ltila rogidutlon 
mailed to Ida widow: tie It furtlior 

Uoaolred. That thla roBotution be duly n*- 
''ordoil on the inlnutea of our proooedlnaa and 
a oopv mailed to the Intcniatlonat OSloo of 
thin Brotherhood for publleatlori In the ofH 
elai Joiirnai 

W S. WItianT, President 

J, A, rijXrnKS, VIre Prenldent. 

A. J. KDEHNE. Flnandul 8t*erelary. 

Cutuniltlwt. 


Fred E, Scnnlon, L. U. No, 340 

Since It ban been the will of ilie Bupreme 
Master. In Ifla fufinlte wledom. to reroove 
from our tnidat our Brother* Fred E Scan- 
hiq. Who departed frotu this life March H. 
lltM; Ijc It 

Ueaolred, That the niem1>erii of Local Union 
Nil, 34d. 1. B- B W.« pay tribute to hla mein- 
orv by etandlni^ for one mlniitf' In »l1enrt' 
at our re#cular meetlntr* March 12, lOCU, and 
that we eipresa our sincere symiiathy and 
eundfitence to hla wife and family; and bi^ 
It further 

Uesolvpd. That a copy of this resolution Im 
sent to lilN familVt a copy tip spn*ail upu'i 
our mlrmtea and a copy sent to our Journal 
for puhUentloni and he It further 

UoHoh'ed, Thai the ehnrl.er of thin bieal 
uiihiri be ilfaped for 3 d days Su furl her rcNpei i 
In Ills meriinry. 

J, W. PAH BELL, 

J. R SHAW, 

C. A. DEAN, 

Committee. 


It Is with di'cp aorrow and rogri't that we. 
the memlwra of I*. 0. StK IMFi. I B. B. W„ 
mourn the death of otir llrotlier, (ieorgo l.ee 
Pinkney; lluTefore be It 
Ueaolved, That the Irlbule we pay this 
B ml her la by i‘3(iireiMlug our tieartfeU aym- 
pathy l(i Ma family: and be it further 
Besolved. That n ropy 4if this reaotutlon he 
sent to IiIh famlty, ami he reeurded In the 
minutes of mtr h»eal and a entiv he Kent the 
turernalkmal tBllee in lie tutidlahed lu our 
offleial Jiiurnal: and he 1l further 

Ue»otved. That our elmrier be draped for 
:hI days. 

Fit AN K h\ ALLEN, 

Hu lines A Manager, 


Fred Hacrtel, L* U. No, 286 

Whereas It liia pleased the Almlgbty fJml. 
Ill IH« Indriltr wlsdoui, to take unto His bosom 
our belored friend and Brotber, Fred llaertel : 
and 

Whereas we, the meitiliers of Local UnInn 
No. 288. deeply tnourn Ills uaitslnr, and citend 
our heartfelt sympathy to his wife and family 
In their dark hours or Sfirrow; therefore Ir» ft 

Rcsotrrd, That a copy of this resolution tn^ 
sent to his family, a mpy bo spread on the 
minutes of our local union, a copy to the 
Elect Heal Workers' ,f mi runt for puhHcatInn, 
nud that our charter he draped for a period 
of 3fi dsya* In his memory. 

HliW P MltJdOlt, 
Financial 8ceretar.v, 


jAtnes Fmaier, L. U, No* 501 

Whereas It la with hearts filled wdlh grief, 
that It becomes oiir sad duty to record the 
KUdden ami uritlintdy passing of our loved 
and rejected Brother* James Frasier, on Feb- 
niarv 23, 11134 1 and 

Whercaa In hla passing, I*ocal I'nlon ,No, 
TitH, L II. I’h W.* has lost a true friend and 
loyal member: therefore be It 

Hesolred. That the sympathy nf Union 

No. iWl, be extended to file family and uiany 
friends of Broilier JanMis Frasier; nud bo it 
further 

Itesotced, Thill a copy of these reaoltitlons 
ha siwcail upon our minutes, a copy lie sent 
to his family, and n copy he sent to the ofn 
Hal Journnf for puhlleatlon. 

JOHN W. UATCLirr, 


Georg« L, Brooks, L, U* No. 352 

Whereas Local rrilon No .332. I. B. B, W , 
Ihrmigh the will of Almighty find, n^nrds 
with dd'p^t sorrow nml regret the stiddeit 
paming of a frleml and Brother, George L. 
Brooks, a man who has always given his best 
for Hjp cause of our Brot Iter hood and to l.ocal 
Union No, 352: and be tt further 

Ilesolved, That l-oenl I'^iilon No, 332 express 
their sincere symiiiilhv to the family of our 
late Urol hep* at ihe time of ttudr recent he- 
reavemenf; and he It fruiljer 
Beaolved : Thnt a copy nf these resolntlniis 
he Rent til the hi^reiived famlty, a eniiy lie 
Nimtnd iipfm the rid im tea, ami a copy be puti- 
llshed In nur ofFlHal JotlPnal, 

BOY F. BUmVN* 

J. J SAN KWHS. 

iiowAitn n, priiLLfPR. 

Committee, 


5i GtiberL L, U* No* 46 

B’^hereas the natural power which has con 
trol over us has seen fit to call front our 
tnidst Hrotber Si. Oilbcrt; and 
B^hercaa in the parsing of Brother Gllhert 
Local Union No. 4d has lost a true and loyal 
member; therefore be It 
Kesotyed* That we pay tribute to his mem 
ory by expressing to hla family our sincere 
sympathy* and be It further 
Rcaolvei), That a copy of this rcsoluthm be 
sent to hla family, a copy spread upon thi< 
minutes of this local union and a copy sent 
to the Electrical Workers Journal for pnhll 
cation: and he U further 

Bc'^rtlvcd. That the cbnrter of this local 
uulnn lie draiH?d for a period of 30 days In 
reHpiMjt to the niemorT of Brolher OlllM»rt. 

H. SCHECIIBBT* 

*T E IlirKB. 

W. C. LlNHKiiL* 

Com mJiti'c. 


Herman L« Hamer, International Office 

Whereas Almighty Gml, In fils Inhnite wis- 
dom* has seen Ilf to remove from nur midst, 
the earthly pur pose of our worthy Brother 
ami contractor. Herman L Hamer* on March 
11. T»34; and 

\3*hereaa Brother I lamer being a charter 
mcmlK'r of 1*. U. No. 150, L B H. W-, we 
fei'l deeply our loss and cat end oiif deepest 
aympathy to hla bcreavcil wife and family; 
ami therofore be it 

Hesolved. That n copy of thla meniorittm 
M sent to the he rivaled wife and family* a 
ropy he snread upon the ml mi Nut of this local 
ntid a eimy be sent to I In* Inlcrimtloual Office 
for puhncatlou In the nfflHal Journal; and 
fie it further 

KeNolviHl, That the charter of mir local 
union he dratwHl for a period of 3fi ilava. 

\\\ R. tin LLANOS, 

II. F. JOERG. 

Committee, 


P. W. BilUro, L. U. No* 318 

Ai It hat plcaaed thg AJmlKhty God to take 
fnim US one of o\\t oldest meiubeni In Local 
ITnIon Nu. 31K, P. W. Blltero* we* the members 
of Local No. aiS. art! very much grieved at 
hit going and express aympathy for the 
widow and aon that are left alone* 
Ht«ao]ved. Tlint our charter be draped for a 
period nf 3(1 days and a copy of these reao- 
lutiona bo sent to Ihc family. 

E* H. TURNER* 
FInnuelfll Seerelory. 


Arthur Aim* L* U* No* 213 

if, la with deep sorrow and r<'grct that wc, 
the mciuhcrs of Local rnlon No, 213* 1. B 
B. \V.t mourn the passing of our Brother, 
Arthur Aim; therefore he It 
Resotved, That we pay tribute to his mem- 
ory by cxpresslug to hie family uur ilnccre 
sytnpalhy; and lu* It further 
Ui*»ulv(*d. That a copy of this reaolutlon 
sent to Ills family, a copy he tpread upon 
our minutes nml a copy be scut to the Elec- 
irlcal Workers' Journal for puldkatlon ; and 
he It further 

Hesolved. That we drape our charter for » 
iM-rlod of 3f» days. 

GEO. NEILL, 

P. FEDOR VK* 

L, LABERGE* 

Committee. 


CHarles ScKworm* L, U. No* 2 

Wlierco* Local *No. 2, 1. B E. 3V.. arc called 
upon to pay fhHr tssl reepifts to Brother 
t'has. Bchworm. who pasacd aw^ay March W. 
1034 : and 

tVhercas Loral No. 2 and the Brotherhood 
have lost a tneiuber of many years' atamlliicr; 
be Ir 

Resolved, That we express our sympathy 
til the hcreavcil rHntlvos, that our eharier be 
dnipiH for a imrktrj of 3ft day a. timf a copy 
of Hi In resolution be mailed to Ihc fHinlly ami 
a copy be sent to the offlHul Journnl for 
imtdlcatlon. 

D, R LUND. 

WM WAGNER, 

WM, BUKLEU. 

JE*SS COLVIN* 

<Vimmittt*e 

RIM.VEY WEISE* Recording Sfvrctary 


CUyton Morley, L* U. No* 138 

It is with r<‘gret that we. the mem hers of 
Local IThlon No 13S* of Hamilton* Ont., arc 
called upon to record the passing from our 
ranks of our Brother, Clayton Morloy ; therc^ 
fore he It 

Resolved, That we pay tribute to Ills mem- 
ory. by expressing our di*e|Mkst sympathy to 
his wife In her hour of bereavement ; Im it 
fu rthcr 

RcMoIvcd. That a copy of this rcnotutlon lie 
sent to his willow, a copy spread upon the 
mlnutea of our local union, and a copy sent 
to the EieHrlcat lYorkera Jonmat for publl 
cation* and that our charter lie drapnl for a 
Ihcrifid of 8« days In his memory. 

3Y* MedUGAN. 
n* SMITH. 

Committee 


Jainei Crowley, L. U* No* 537 

It is with the deepest sorrow and regret 
that we. the members of Local No, 537, of 
Rtin FniuHseo, C'allf.* mourn the death of 
Brother .Inrtics Oovvlcy ; therefore he It 
ItcMolved, That we jmy trlhuto to his mem- 
ory by expressing to hla fumlly our sincere 
aympntliy; ami further 

HeRolvJ'd, That a copy tm aeut to hU family 
ahrl a copy he spn^ad upon our mlmites nud 
a copy be sent to the Journal for imhllcatloii. 

M. L. mTUKlN* 

L* D. WILSON, 

F, DOUGAN, 

Committee, 


James £, Robertfloo, L. U* No. 2 

Whereas Local No. 2 Is called opon to pay 
Its last reifiecti to Hrotber Jamea E. Rolwrt 
son. who passed away February 17* 11134: and 
Whereas Local No, 2 and the entire Brother' 
hood have lost a true and loyal memlier of 
many years' standing; be It 
Bcsolvcd, That we express our aympathy 
to his bereaved relatives, that our charter Iw 
i| raped for a period of 30 days, that a copy 
Ilf thla reMiiltitlnii lie sunt In his famlty and 
a copy l>e S4*nt to the official Journal for 
piihllcation. 

D E. LUND, 

JESS rOLVIN. 

WM* BUEHLER. 

WM, NOAKES, 
SIDNEY WELHK 

Committee. 
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GIANT TOWERS MARK ELECTRl- 
FIED DESERT TRAIL 

(CotitlDued frotn pege 15S1) 
nut or bolt be dropped by one of the 
men working on the tower* Tbrougrh 
the desert the workmen must stand a 
wide variance of temperatare, rangings 
from close to aero at times to as high 
as 134 degrees on a good hot summer 
day. 

Eleven hundred feet up^ on the rim 
of Black Canyon^ almost directly above 
the dam, men are digging a tunnel 
straight down to the site of the govern- 
ment power house. The tunnel is 7 x 9 
feet* They are down now about 600 
feet This is the tunnel that will carry 
the power cables from the bottom of the 
canyon to the top, where the lines of 
transmission towers start. 

In carrying out the work nearly a thou- 
sand motor vehicles of various kinds are be- 
ing used, as well as special machinery for 
leveling the ground and drilling holes for 
footings of the towers* 

U* S* Power Plant Coming 

The plant at the foot of Boulder Dam to 
generate the electricity from the falling 
water of the Colorado River will be built by 
the United States Government. The cost of 
power development is estimated at $3S^OO,- 
000. The generating machinery of the plant 
will consist of fifteen 116,000 horsepower and 
two 65,000 hoTSepoTver vertical hydraulic 
turbine generators* The 116,000 horsepower 
generator^ will be the largest ever built. 
This great government plant will have the 
largest generating capacity of any plant in 
the world, or 1,805,000 horsepower. The 
Niagara Falls plant will develop 567,500 
horsepower and the Muscle Shoals project 
has an estimated ultimate capacity of 600,600 
horsepower* 

The power from this plant has been al- 
lotted to the city of Los Angeles, Metro- 
politan Water DistriGt, Southern California 
Kdison Company and company lessees, Pasa- 
dena, Glendale, Burbank, the states of Ari- 
zona and Nevada. Los Angeles has been 
allotted 14*9054 per cent of this power, for 
which it will pay at the rate of 1.63 mills 
per kilowatt hour for primary power, and 
0,5 mill for secondary power* 

Back of the great Colorado River project 
stands electric power, the sale of which will 
reimburse the government for the enormous 
cost of the project. In fact, the importance 
of this power and the stability of the Los 
Angeles Bureau of Power and Light as fac- 
tors in obtaining the appropriation for the 
work w-as expressed by Dr. Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur, former Secretary of the Interior. He 
stated to F. F. Scattergood, chief electrical 
engineer and general manager of the bureau : 
“If you had not built up your municipal 
bureau of power and light as a going concern 
with sound resources, the Boulder Dam ap- 
propriation w'ould not have been made**' 
While negotiating for the $22,806,600 Re- 
construction Finance Corporation loan for 
the transmission line, Mr. Scattergood 
armounced : 

"It appears beyond any doubt that the 
power revenue fund will be sufficient, with- 
out any increase in electric rates charged for 
electric service by the Bureau of Power and 
Light, to care for all of the financial require- 
ments of the municipal electric system of the 
Bureau* Including provision for interest and 
amortisation on all general power bonds out- 
standing and the required payments to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation for in- 
terest and amortisation of the proposed loans 


with a margin in excess of such requirements 
averaging more than $3,600,000 per year,’* 

In conclusion, let me say that the job is 
proceeding very satisfactorily to Local No* 
18. TiTe are reaping some of the fruits of 
our labor which we have been putting in on 
this project the past few years, and it is 
being done at a time when it does the most 
good in furnishing employment to so many, 
skilled and unskilled, workmen. I could say 
much more regarding this subject, but as 
space in this Jouenal is valuable, I will add 
more to it at a later date. My next article 
will pertain to the manufacture of the Hed- 
dernheim type of conductor, which, in Itself, is 
very interesting, and being a bridge operator 
and not a writer {?), we ask your tolerance* 


CHICAGO JOURNEYMEN VIEW 
TRAIN POWER PLANT 

fConllnaed from page 1-53) 

tubes for low, medium or high, eoutrol- 
liug automatically the opeTatiou of the 
cooling compressor. This cooling ther- 
mostat also provides operation through 
a relay mounted on the control panel* 

Special Headliglits*Cah Signals 

The douhle-beafn headlight used on 
the U* P* streamlined train v?as de- 
veloped by the Pyle-National Co„ Chi- 
cago, to conform to requirements on 
the railroad. It comprises both horizon- 
tal and vertical light beams, the horizon- 
tal headlight performing the normal 
functions of a locomotive headlight, and 
the vertical headlight serving as a dis- 
tinctive marker* 

The vertical marker beam will be seen 
plainly from a distance, and serve to herald 
the approach of this unusually high-speed 
unit from a great distance, and more defi- 
nitely than would be the case with the stand- 
ard horizontal headlight alone* The verti- 
cal beam will be visible off to the sides of 
the right-of-way, while the horizontal beam 
is confined to a comparatively small area 
forward. 

The vertical headlight baa a 10-inch sil- 
vered glass reflector, and the horizontal 
headlight a 12-inch reflector of the same 
type. Both headlights use special 75- volt 
lamps, the upright light having a 100- watt 
lamp and the forward light a 250- watt lamp* 

The double headlight unit furnished by 
the Pyle- National Company, comprising re- 
flectors and their mounting, lamp stand, and 
focusing devices, is completely built in, the 
housing being formed as a part of the car- 
roof streamlining of the front end of the 
train* 

The classification lamps are likewise built 
in, the lenses being flush with a streamlin- 
ing at the front end. These classification 
lamps are a modification of the Pyle-Na- 
tional air-craft navigation lights or wing 
lights. Clear, refracting- type lenses are 
mounted flush with the skin of the car, with- 
out interference with the streamlining. 
While it would appear that the light beam 
w'ould point off to the side of the car, the 
refracting- type lens direct the beam for- 
ward, the effect being the same as with a 
standard classification lamp. These classifi- 



DIAMOND-SHAPED BUTTONS 

To wear in your coat lapel, 
carry the emblem and in- 
signia of the L B* E. W* 
Gold faced and hand- 40 
somely enameled . T / 


cation lamps are equipped with five and one- 
half inch reflectors, and a movable shutter 
between the refloctor and the lens provides 
for showing either white or standard green 
indication. 

Marker lamps at the rear end are of the 
same design, built In flush with the stream- 
lined skin of the car. The lenses of these 
lamps are standard red instead of clear, and 
the lamp is without the shutter mechanismp 
as no change of indication is required. 

The train is equipped with cab signals, the 
same as used on steam locomotives, and 
these signals will be operative in the terri- 
tory equipped for cab signaling extending 
between North Platte, Nehr., and Cheyenne, 
Wyo. The cab signaling is of the two-indi- 
cation type, furnished by the Union Switch 
and Signal Company* The signal is mounted 
horizontally on the front wall near the cen- 
ter of the cab, so as to he within the Une 
of vision of both the englneman and fire- 
man* The cab signal has two indications. 
The one at the right displays a green aspect 
when the track ahead is clear for at least 
two blocks, while the one at the left dis- 
plays a red-over- yellow aspect when travel- 
ing in a caution or occupied block* In addi- 
tion to these visible indications, an audible 
signal is provided in the form of an air 
whistle, which starts to blow when the cab 
signal indication changes from green to red- 
over-yellow, and continueE to blow until the 
engineman operates the acknowledging 
switch, located on the right wall of the cab 
near his seat. The whistle and the magnet 
for the control of the whistle are mounted 
below and to the right of the engineman's 
seat. 

The receiver is mounted as usual ahead 
of the front wheels of the train, and is be- 
hind the protective apron. The design of 
the train made it necessary to shorten the 
receiver bar hy cutting off four inches at 
each end* Likewise, it was necessary to 
mount the receiver 12 inches above the rail 
instead of the customary six inches. In 
order to compensate for these two changes, 
the ampliflcatlon of the voltage picked up 
from the rail was increased. The equipment 
box, which contains the amplifier and relay 
equipment* is in the engine-room, being 
mounted on the forward wall about three 
feet above the floor. All conduits are made 
of aluminum* 

No special equipment for shunting the 
iract circuits is provided on this train, It 
being anticipated that the weight on the 
front truck will afford a shunt, which, to- 
gether with the wheels on the six axles on 
the remainder of the train, will provide ade- 
quate shunting* 


WOMAN'S AUXILIARY 

(Contlmied from page 163) 

is the opinion of the writer that they need a 
great deal of education right in their own 
local union. I have been In the organized 
labor movement since 1616, and as I am a 
housewife and the only organization T am 
eligible to at this time is the auxiliary, I 
assure yon I stick to that so as not to lose 
contact. I have studied the members of or- 
ganized labor very carefully and the man 
who refuses or discourages his wife relative 
to joining a Irtbor auxiliary is the man who 
TviU not stand the acid test when organized 
labor gets in the firing ilnc* Don*t bristle 
up now, boys, and get "all het up" over that, 
but if you will look around you and just be 
as frank as T have been you will see I am 
right. 

Get her in the auxiliary, and take an inter- 
est in seeing that she gets a liberal education 
on the principles of the trade union and 
when you need her understanding and help 
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she wilt not fnit you. Out many arc the men 
who carry cortk oud have u holy row every 
time they pay out a cent for duel, and when 
the organiseation needs a solid front to com- 
bat the contractor who refusea to play fair* 
you will hear this! ^'Boyii^ I hutc to go bach 
and work but you see my wife don^t ice this 
thing like 1 do and it Is either go bnek or 
leave home.” Ask to see the records of your 
local and after seeing the hacksllders' names. 
Just ask the reasons givens and see If I am 
not right- I can show you some on the rec- 
ords of L, U. No* 17? and 1 believe all locals 
can do the lame. 

Now, come on, this is 1934, and our PreaU 
dent has given the people of this country the 
power or perhaps I should say the right to 
show the world that they really meant It 
when they said, "If we could only have a 
half a chance we would do something for our- 
selvoa." He hasn't given ui a half a chance* 
ho has given us n whole chance* and God 
have mercy on us if we fail to take what has 
been made possible. Especially must we fail 
because when Grandpa was a boy* Grandma 
stayed at home and tended the bnbles and 
dIdnH belong to any "laisictiei," Of course 
she didn't often, but for the lamo reason 
she didn't drive autoTnohiles, 

I hope before the year 1M5 comes In, we 
can boast an aujriUary to every local in the 
United Statea and Canada, and we will see 
our women in the same position as the mux* 
iltarlen to the machinists, I enjoy the 
articles written in the Journal by the women 
and hope* if you think this is worthy of 
space that I will bo able to write more often 
and truit that I may bo able to say some- 
thing that will be of benefit to the union 
cause. 

I hope if some of the old timers In the 
Telephone Operators Department chance to 
see this they will find Umo to write me. 
Even if they would only bawl me out, I 
would enjoy it- 

Cora Valthtin. 


COMPANY UNIONISM SPLITS 
INDUSTRY 

fronllmied from page 147) 

fill this hope, the political libortina of 
tho workers* whose diaeontont will be 
the TPoving power for change* will be 
curtailed in order to protect the old 
economic privileges, * e • 

'Tt is the workers who have suffered 
most from the present breakdown in 
«the economic system, of which the 
breakdown in the coal industry is a sig- 
nificant symptom. It is the workers 
who must lead in the upbuilding of a 
new system. Political action which 
leaves the foundations of the capita list 
structure as they are* while seeking to 
satisfy the conflicUng hopes of the 
groups in industtry whose interests can- 
not be reconciled. Is likely to lead 
merely to dictatorial control bv the 
strongest groups, using government it- 
self as their instrument" 

Explaining how the coal industry it 
dominated by the steel industry, public 
utilities and other industrial users of 
coal, to the great cl isad vantage of the 
domestic consumer. Miss van Kloock 
savs : 

'*The majority of the consumers of 
bituminous coal are not domestic users, 
purchasing for their owm homes, hut in- 
dustries — such as steel mills, railroads, 
public utilities and many others. For 
these industries* coal is merely an ele- 


ment in coat of production; its price must 
be kept as low as possible. Owners, many 
of whom are interlocking companies, 
find it better to keep the price of coal 
low and to make their profits in steel 
and other fabricating industries. Thus 
arises the extraordinary situation of the 
coal industry selling its product to in- 
dustnal users at less than cost of pro- 
duction. If these industrial users own 
mines- — the so-called 'captive' mines — 
they will keep the price low and get 
their profits out of their own product 
as a means of controlling the price 
charged to them by the independent op- 
erators and thus keeping down costs of 
raw materials. Similarly* industrial 
users, desiring low costs of raw ma- 
terials* will* on the other hand, purchase 
and hold coal lands for future use, and, 
on the other hand, stimulate the open- 
ing of new mines, under either their 
ovvn or other management, thus increas- 
ing the excess capacity of the industry." 

Contrasted with this situation* the re- 
port presents the following visualisation 
of the sort of scientific management of 
the coal industry that might be possible 
in this country if a planned economy 
for industry as a whole prevailed : 

"To a Fuel Administration composed 
of workers anti experts in mining* would 
be assigned this general task: To utilize 
coal and other fuels as an element in 
the national economy for the sole pur- 
pose of yielding maximum results in a 
system of planned production designed 
to lift the level of the material basis 
of standards of living of the people in 
proportion to increasing productive ca- 
pacity. As productive capacity in- 
creased to a surplus, leisure would in- 
crease through shortening the hours of 
labor and the consequent limiting of 
production. 

"Doublless a National Planning Coun- 
cil would be established to draw a plan 
for coal in relation to other fuels and 
their joint relationship to all other 
industries,” 


UTILITY'S COMPANY UNION 
EXPOSED 

(Continued from IBS) 

right to amend the by-laws by a ma- 
jority vote. 

”It still provides for company equal 
contribution; it still maintains equal 
control over the funds; and it Htill has 
an ambiguous clause IQ, as to company 
membership. The hoard of directors 
may amend the articles by a majority 
vote but the members must have a 
three-fourths vote. 

"So here we have the new setup pro- 
viding for the first time collective 
bargaining. 

"There is a vast dilference between 
company unions and legitimate labor 
unions. There is no payment by em- 
ployer to legitimate labor unions; there 
is here. There Is no ability to .select 
company executives as officers in regu- 
lar unions. Officers are not paid half 
by the company and half by the union. 
There is no equal voting strength over 
welfare and Insurance funds. 


"But above all, the company has the 
right to veto worker's choice of a direc- 
tor by the simple method of discharging 
him. It is done as I will soon show, 
"Now Buch iH the setup for collective 
bargaining. la it in keeping with the 
spirit of the NRA? Is this self organ- 
ization contemplated by Section 7a of 
the NBA? It cannot be bo constituted* 

Otie-Stded Conlract 

"Now this company controlled union 
makes tho contract so let u« return to the 
contract. 

It was mode during the war as a 
war measure to thwart unlonking. It 
dop» not cover the 1150 employee. It 
was made before the amendment, when 
tho company had no right to collectively 
bargain with this organisation. This 
was tho company's welfare organisation 
and A contract with that organization 
was a contract with Itself. (No mutual- 
ity: a purely unilateral contract, 1 

Contract void because made with itself, 

Cfintroct void because such indellnltc- 
ness. 

If valid ha* been terminated by the 
NRA. 

If valid has been terminated by amend- 
ment to articles which provide for new 
collective bargaining agreemoots. 

If valid six montho' notice abrogated 
by NR\. Emergency legislation seo 
Minnesota Mortgage DecUlon. 

"If wp assume the validity of this con- 
tract, what olTect has tho Naiionol Industrial 
Recovery Act upon it, asks the Chicago 
Board, ft is outlawed by tbe NRA, It takes 
away the freedom of choice of the em- 
ployee*, If the NRA is valid this contract 
li not.” 


BOSSES IN UNIONS FICHT LABOR 
UNIONS 

(Coutlnuetl from page IBO) 
bdng Hhf>wu in their true light more ami 
more every day; they must issue propa- 
ganda and use force to keep them going* 
and are m doing* 

The company unions state they have 
sick and death benefits and old age pen- 
sions, besides clubs and other organiza- 
tions for the pleasures of their members. 
But manv of the members needing aid or 
nearing the pension age find themselves 
discharged so they lose these benefits. 
This is just a trick that they will not 
receive the benefits they are entitled to. 

Organized labor also has those benefits 
besiricR the higher standard of living it 
strives to maintain. Its members are 
not wilfully thrown out of its fold on 
drummed-up charges when they near re- 
tiring age. When the member has 
worked for Its principles for a great 
numbf^r of years* he is entilIcKi to the 
benefits and receives them. 

Good examples of comnany unions are 
in the steel and coal mining induHtriea. 
W^hat value were and are these organiza- 
tions to the workers? None whatever. 
An emplnyee gave all he had and re- 
ceived nothing in return* but his efTorts 
made millions for the steel magnates. 
What the employees should have received 
was later giv^en to libraries and other 
public institutions and the donor was 
given great honors for bis nohle deeds. 
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while in truth the honori should go to 
those men who labored and gave their 
life and hi nod for what little they re- 
ceivedj due mainly to the domineering 
industrialists and company unions. 

The coal miners are in the same posi- 
tion, They give their life and blood and 
are robbed of the little they receive at 
the company stores where they are prac- 
tically forced to buy their necessities of 
life. If they were members of organ- 
ized labor and not company unions this 
evil would most likely be suspended and 
they would be able to live as it suited 
their own taste. They would not receive 
company scrip or checks, that can only 
be cashed at the company stores, but 
would be paid in cash as organized labor 
has demanded for years. 

In summing up the two types of labor 
organizations it amounts to just this: 

The company union is an organization 
for the comoany, by the company, and 
of the company and not the emnloyees. 

Organized labor is first for the em- 
ployee and a decent standard of living 
for himself and family, and for proper 
working conditions which can only be ob- 
tained when he is in a position to arbi 
trata with the industrialist. This posi- 
tion can only be obtained through an 
organization not dominated by the indus- 
trialist and that is an organization affili- 
ated with organized labor. 


NRA READJUSTMENT WAITS GOAD 

(Coatlaued from paije 144) 
out, “will keep all information concern- 
ing the industries to which they are as- 
signed, gained by virtue of their posi- 
tion, strictly confidential. They will 
confine their reports, advice, recommen- 
dations, and other statements regarding 
these industries to the administration 
member of the Code Authority, the Di- 
visional Administrator and the appropri- 
ate Advisory Board,** 

The order calling for the creation of 
industrial relations committees or boards 
reads in part as follows: 

“All industries operating under ap- 
proved codes which specifically provide 
for the creation of agencies for the ad- 
justment of individual labor complaints 
and labor disputes, will immediately set 
up such agencies as required by the 
code unless they have already done so, 

“All industries operating under ap- 
proved codes which provide for the cre- 
ation of an agency to handle labor dis- 
putes exclusively, will create such an 
agency Immediately, if they have not 
already done so, and in addition will 
create an agency to handle labor 

complaints. 

“All industries operating under ap- 
proved codes which provide for the cre- 
ation of an agency to handle labor com- 
plaints exclusively will create such 

agency immediately if they have not 
already done so, and in addition will 
create an agency to handle labor 

disputes. 

"Industries operating under approved 
codes which do not specifically provide 
for the creation of agencies to handle 
labor disputes and labor complaints are 


requested immediately to proceed in 
each case to create an industrial rela- 
tions committee to handle both labor 
complaints and labor disputes.*- 


LOCAL UNIONS HAVE LARGE 
RESPONSIBILITY 

(C(>ntlinieil from pngo 157) 
advice. Someone must be the leader 
and the others should co-operate to the 
fullest to put over the plans laid out by 
those in authority. In union there is 
strength and like a chain our strength is 
only that of the weakest link. 

The necessity of selling the idea that 
the unions are all that we claim they 
are to the public is one of our big tasks 
under this plan. The man who wants 
to come in should be joining because he 
believes that the benefits of collective 
barj^aiuing are Ibe first steps to much 
needed security that is the goal of all 
workers. The employer whose employees 
are clamoring for admission to the 
unions should be shown the benefits to 
be had by an industrial condition that 
reckons with the workers as well as the 
bankers and the business barom. How 
we are to reach these workers and em- 
ployers is one of our momentous prob- 
lems, The answer is simple if we want 
to acquaint them with the facts with- 
out driving them home to them. They 
themselves are looking about at this 
time, but they reach no decision because 
the idea must be sold to them. We must 
do the selling, 

A well known advertising man said 
that the only effective way to sell your 
goods is to educate your public. Edu- 
cators say that the most effective 
method of teaching is by example and 
that this method rarely fails when good 
example is shown. We can educate our 
public properly only by using the beat 
methods known. This means that we 
are now in the spotlight of public opin- 
ion and the results we desire can be ours 
if we will adhere strictly to the rules 
laid down by our by-laws and by follow- 
ing the advice of our leaders. 

Failure to carry on as we sbould may 
take from us a chance that we have 
been hoping for for years. Failure on 
the part of even a small number of 
members to do their share may mean 
the difference between success and fail- 
ure. The working member sbould put 
as much energy into this work as the 
jobless member. The success of this 
drive means the starting of further pro- 
grams by the national governmeiiL and 
the continued fight by administration to 
effect a condition that will prevent a 
recurrence of the calamity that has 
brought upon us these trying times. 
Over the top with President Roosevelt, 


DEATH CURVE LOWER DUE TO 
JOBLESS 

(Continued from lOflJ 
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LOCAL SECRETARIES 

a ppltff (tint win add 
ItiteiVHt itiid inject enthusi- 
asm !»Eo your next orgtnt- 
cmupidgn — every 
Brother watite nne. A 
liiindaoine finger ring fn 
14-kiirat greeu and white 

f 'otd, with the I, 

1. E. W. ‘^Light- 
nlng fist" — pHeed 




* Instead of the category linemen, outside 
men Is used, which is slightly more inclusive. 


The best way for a young man who is 
without friends or influence to begin is: 
First, to get a position; second, to keep his 
mouth shut; third, observe; fourth, be faith- 
ful; fifth, make his employer think he would 
bo lost in a fog without Mm; sixth, be polite. 
— Hufiteli Sag** 
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BULLETIN OF THE I. B* E, W. RADIO 
DIVISION 

(Continued from page IIH) 

could lovontignto tfio ctaitos by tho em- 
ployers that n shorter week ^Vould wreck 
the Industry.*^ 

This lengthy exposition of the shortcom- 
ings of the rftdio code may have helped 
radio men to a fuller realisation of the 
futility of depending on codes to brighten 
the future* It shall have served its pur- 
pose If it has helped technicians to a fuller 
understanding and a firmer conviction of 
the need for organisation* As individuals, 
their protests fall on deaf ears. Ai a weak 
organization, they can accomplish little. 
As a strong, fully organized group they can 
he con rt dent that they can achieve the 
wages and working conditions that their 
key position in the industry should 
command. 

The L B. E. W, baa already laid the 
groundwork for a strong, well-knit, national 
organliation* There remains, then* but tlie 
task of arousing a broader consciousness 
to its possibilities and a deeper desire for 
action. Many letters arrive which run 
something like this: “We, here at Radio 
Station So and So fee! that the I. B* E. W* 
did a line Job in representing the radio 
technicians at the code hearings* We want 
a radio divlafon* How do we get started 
Here’s how* Call on the business manager 
of the local union of the 1. B* E. W. in 
your territory; tell him you want a radio 
division and he will co-operate with you 
in every way possible* Get all the local 
radio men together at a meeting* Outline 
your grievances and prepare a fair set of 
wngci and working rules. Determine to 
stick* Plan a course of action. Determine 
to stick to it* Stick* no matter how much 
opposition you meet from the employers 
(and youll meet plenty). Stick to your 
plan, even though you meet lack of response 
from some of your own group at first They 
can all he convinced if you keep after them* 
Disregard company union proposals and 
promises of good will pay tnereases. When 
your employer calls you In individually to 
offer you Inducement to sell out your fel- 
low employees, turn him down* Whoever 
Is guilty of accepting bribes is a weakling 
and loses the respect of all his fellow em- 
ployees as well as the respect of the em- 
ployer. When you have reached the stage 
that you will all stick and back your repre- 
sentative to the limit* if it takes a day, a 
week or a month to arrange an agreemerft, 
you can write your own terms and you'll 
get them* Now, get your local radio divi- 
sion started and Tet'a go over the topi 

Mr* M. II, If edges, of the Research De- 
partment of the I* It, E* W* is your direct 
reproaenLative In all matter Involving tcch- 
niclnns nn the Radio Code Authority* Com- 
municate with him at 12DQ 15th Street. 
N* W,* Washington, D, C. Communications 
to the Bulletin should be addressed lo L, 
Jurgenecn. Radio Division* Local No* 3, 
130 East 2Bth Street* New York City* 

St. Loois 

“Radio men, dust off your egol Put it 
to work* Realize your importance to the 
radio station managements! What the 
\i — could they do without you? Muko 
them reuHzn your importance. We're 'big 
shots* In this broadcast game. Let’s act 
the parti'' So says Bill Ludgate, chairman 
of the radio division of Local Ho. 1, in 
St, f.iOuis, and he should know because his 
ii the pioneer radio diviaion of them all. 
From hli experiences during eight years 
of membenhip In the St* Louis local ho 
has set down a set of mottos which every 


radio man should make hia own* “Remem- 
ber these things; they'll stand you In 
good stead. 

"Watch the small infractions* Don't let 
the station management get away with lit- 
tle things* They soon grow big and then 
it's too late, 

ever on guard in establishing prece- 
dents, They are extremely easy to make 
and dam hard to overcome, once made* 

“Spend a few minutes each day in reflec- 
tion concerning your organization and how 
to Improve it* Then follow your mental 
suggestioni and make them a reality* You 
will in this way never lack for something 
constructive to bring up before a meeting* 

"Protect your own interests. Make your 
organization mean something. Your organ- 
ization Is no stronger than Its weaker 
members,*' 

Thanks, Bill, The Bulletin will always 
have room for a paragraph or two when- 
ever you feel the urge to write* 

Cleveland 

The following letter from the radio divi- 
sion of Local No* 38 in Cleveland Is a com- 
prehensive history of this unit and Its 
struggle for recognition: 

Organization of Cleveland radio engineers 
was begun by Mr. Dan Moley, business man- 
ager of Local No* 3S* back in the summer 
of last year shortly after the formation of 
the NBA. In September of Hl'33 wc could 
boast a membership of 98 per cent from 
among the employed radio operators In and 
around Cleveland* including broadcast, po- 
lice and aircraft stations* AgreementB were 
drawn up In thnt month but the presenta- 
tion was held In abeyance until after the 
signing of the broadcast code in November. 

Upon presentation to the four broadcast 
stations the “heat" was Immediately applied 
to the engineers of those stations by the 
managements In the form of company union 
proposals, "good will" pay increases (to stay 
out of the L B, E* W*) and various other 
forms of coorcion. Most of the engineers* 
however, were sensible and intelligent 
enough to see through Ihoio moves of the 
employers and stuck to their affiliations 
with the I, U, E, W. 

The N. B. C,* owner of WTAM and em- 
ploying about 16 engineers, was successful 
in promulgating a company union among 
their men, Rome of the men, who evi- 
dently were in the minority, still maintain 
their membenhip In the L B* E* W. This 
sudden desertion of a swell cause by a 
large number of our members* not only 
weakened our organiiation here in Cleve- 
land* but atio* we feel, impaired the actlvi. 
lies of the organization over the entire 
country* momentarily. However* hope Is 
still held out that the NBC men will renllKe 
the fallacy of their move, and the ingratl- 
tudo of it* after tho very thorough battle 
put up for us by the 1* B. E. W, at the 
hearing last fall. 

In December* through a very ineentou'' 
bit of skullduggery* one of the WGAR engl- 
neera, a member of the local, wa.s trans- 
ferred to WJR, a Bister station in Detroit* 
and an engineer from that station was 
brought to work in Cleveland* This man* 
being non-union. Immediately Joined the 
chief engineer, also non-union, in signing 
a rompnny union proposal* In apite of the 
suggestive influence of these men the rent 
of the eTiginoors stlU voted overwhelmingly 
for the I. B. E, W. Over a period of bov- 
eral months* the engineers of this station 
were subjected to n constant form of coer- 
cion in various guises until stopped by the 
Regional Labor Board In February of this 
year* After sev^eral months of fruUless 
effort to have WGAR negotiate a dosed 


shop agreement the matter was placed in 
the hands of the Regional luibor Board. 
The board was finally successful in bring- 
ing together the management and represen- 
iatlvea of the I. B. E. W* and at this time 
negotlatlona are finally materializing. 

In the meantime Station WHK hap com- 
pleted negotiations with the L B* E. W* and 
the boys at that station are very well 
pleased with the spirit of co-operation man- 
ifested by the owners and condUionp here 
have been harmonious from the first* The 
wage agreement is a sliding one, the scale 
being based on length of service with the 
station and ranges from $45 to $55 per 
week* with double time for overtime. 

Tho fourth station in Cleveland, WJAY. 
has io far flatly refused negotlaUoni with 
the f. B. E* W* This condition has been 
placed before the Code Authority and will 
undoubtedly have been acted upon before 
this reaches print* WJ.AY, after an Inves- 
tigation by the city electrical Inspector* 
was found to be hazardous to the lives of 
those operating the station^ due to the 
haywire installation of the power equip* 
menth As we all know, in the past couple 
of yean there have been entirely too many 
of our fellows who have passed on* due 
to a lack of safety devices and this same 
haywire condition* This investigation wa.i 
made at the request of Local No. 38 and 
thii report has been submitted to the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission* 

The memberB of this local employed at 
the police ami airport stations, wo have 
been assured, will be placed on a wage scale 
similar to those negotiated at broadcast 
ntations, and only await a strengthening of 
the city's finances* Congratulations to all 
the boys in Port Wayne, ind*, for the splen- 
did support given to T. R. McLean at the 
time agreements were presented there. A 
great incentive for the men all over Ihc 
country who feel as most of us do, the 
need for a national organization to gel 
us a square deal. 

The battle here In Cleveland has been 
mado especially acute and prolonged and 
every known means used to circumvent the 
activities of the T* B. E, W. by WGAR, 
one of whoso ofllcers happens to ho a high 
ofllcinl in the NAB. not only in it n 
local Issue for this station, hut their sign- 
ing an agreement would set a precedent 
hard for one of the NAB officers to explain 
to that body, whose policies hardly parallel 
those of the I, B* E. W. 


WHO'S WHO IN THE AUTO 
INDUSTRY 

(rontlnupd fmoi page HU) 

Zodc?r* F, M-* vice president, 
Moehi'ifig* L, A., comptroller, 

Moyer* LL T** assistant comptroller, 
Fohey, Raymond P,, secretary* 

Davies, H. A*, assistant treasurer* 
Pomeroy* R* B** assistant secretary* 

Ford Motor Co* 

Directors: 

Ford, Henry. 

Ford* Edsel B. 

Martin, P, E* 

Officers: 

Ford* Edael B*, president and 
treasurer* 

Martin* P. E*, vice president, 

Craig, B* J*» secretary and assistant 
treasurer* 


Gold it the greatest enemy in the world. 
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ONLY UNIONS CAN MAKE NRA 
WORK 

CCoDdmiea from page H5) 

undercutters to observe code provisions, 
or by forcing such employers out of 
business. The most complete example of 
vicious sabotage is the case of a pocket- 
book frame manufacturer who bid 
for orders and then returned to tell his 
workers, have an order which will 
give you she weeks employment but I 
had to quote so low a price that you 
will have to work for $6 a week.” The 
starving and frightened workers — unor- 
ganized — ^accepted — weeks went by- — 
they were not paid. The employer ex- 
plained that he could not pay them un- 
til be had been paid for the work they 
were doing. When they were paid a 
number of their checks came back from 
the bank marked “insufficient funds.” 
The entire shop of 120 workers marched 
down to the Regional Labor Board in a 
body, on strike. They waged such a 
vigorous campaign of picketing that that 
employer finally went out of business. 
The workers lost their jobs — ^you will 
say. Yes, but what of it — $6 is not 
even a subsistence wage^ — and the con- 
tinued existence of such an employer 
threatened the life of every other em- 
ployer in that line. We should not be 
sentimental about employers who can 
not stay in business except by undercut- 
ting on wages, working overtime, with- 
hoMing pay, and cheating in every way 
known to man. 

ChUelIng Begins Bariy 

Even more threatening to recovery 
than such a single instance is the very 
widespread attitude of employers that 
as soon as they have written a code for 
their industry on their own terms very 
largely — for labor's objections have not 
been carried into codes to the extent 
that is to be desired' — ^they may begin 
to operate on those standards which suit 
them. They may take advantage of the 
fair trade provisions and averaging of 
hours and all the rest of the code, but 
they need not recognize the existence 
of Section 7 (a) until their code has 
been signed by the President. Is this 
acting in good faith? It certainly is 
not, and I believe the public may very 
justifiably view with suspicion employers 
who are so eager to seize all the advan- 
tages given them under codes of fair 
competition but who deny to the last 
bitter gasp the right of labor to the only 
real advantage it has secured under the 
Recovery Act- — namely the right to or- 
ganize for collective bargaining. 

That labor needs collective action has 
been made abundantly clear to me even 
in such simple cases as the safety with 
which an individual employee may com- 
plain of working conditions. The New 
York Board alone has caused the rein- 
statement of 1,79E workers who were 
fired as soon as they made a protest 
about wages or hours or began to take 
an interest in organization, A worker 
is too often in danger of losing his job 
as soon as he complains individually. 

There is a ’whole state in this union 


which— led by a powerful manufac- 
turers association — is fighting labor or- 
ganization today. The head of this 
association has actually advised mem- 
bers not to enter into negotiations for 
collective bargaining on the flimsy tech- 
nicality that these firms had not signed 
the PEA and their industry code which 
these very firms had written had not yet 
been signed by the President. “When 
the code is signed, we will meet our 
workers — until then they may complain 
to us indi’vi dually,” is the answer. Yet 
when the workers accepted this chal- 
lenge, they were dismissed, factories 
were closed down and when the fac- 
tories reopened, any worker who had 
complained or who had admitted be- 
longing to a union was frozen out. Yet 
this same group of manufacturers is 
taking full advantage of every other 
provision of the code — which has not 
yet been signed. 

Congress is surely going to implement 
the present Recovery Act. The choice 
therefore is between industrial strife 
and government interference to enforce 
the law or industrial peace, through 
voluntary compliance in the spirit as 
well as the letter of the law. 


I do not value fortune. The love of labor 
is my sheet-anchor. I work that I may for- 
get, and forgetting, I am happy. — St^pk^n 
Girard. 
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Book, Minuie for R. S. (larf^e) 3,tK> 

Book, Bu.t * 1.50 

Book, Roll Call—.. .. 1..50 

Curb on for receipt bookH .05 

Chnrni, veat ehalp altde — — 0.00 

Cbarterti. 1.00 

Complete I-.pcnt Chnrtcr Ootfit 25.00 

Crmtttiliitlon. per luo . 7. BO 

Stnffle C’oples .10 

Kleetrleal Worker, Snhseriptinn per year 2,00 

Kmblem, Attipmnhlte 1..S0 

Bnvelopea. Official, per 100 1.00 

fjavelii, earh^^ -50 

l.ed^er, loo»e leaf binder, ¥'itmrielal See- 

retary*8. 20 tab Index-,^ 6,50 

I.,eds^er pafcea to fit aboTC ledgrer. per 

100 I..50 

l^edg^er, Finnnetnt Secretary’s. lOO pajies. 3.00 
Irfd^rr^ Financial ii'ecretary’fi. 200 pa^’es- 4.51 
I^djfer, Finuneiiil S^eeretary**. tOO paicca. 8.7*5 
(Fxtm IleuTy Blitdinf:) 


DEATH CLAIMS PAID MARCH 1-31, 
1934 


L. L. Name Amount 

3 Edw. Karl §1,000.00 

I. 0, L. G. Reid .. . - 1,000,00 

104 M. Carter — - 1,000.00 

46 S. H. Gilbert 1,000.00 

103 P, S. H. Cross— 1,000.00 

104 C. W. Lamprey 1,000.00 

68 C. W. Beach 1,000.00 

501 J. Frazier 1,000.00 

L O. C. Preach __________ 1,000.00 

1. O, G. E. StephcPBon — _ 1,000.00 

362 G. L. Bracks 1,000-00 

185 F. F. Carter 1,000.00 

134 A. Bacebi 1,000.00 

318 P. W. Billers . . . . .. 1,000.00 

417 a W. Mecum 1,000.00 

28 J. C. Hebner 1,000.00 

340 P. E. Scanlan 1,000.00 

2 Charles Schworm 1,000.00 

3 Joseph Schmelter — — 1,000.00 

3 Max Cehen 1,000.00 

134 R, J. Wilson — 1,000.00 

98 R. E. Goodwin 1,000-00 

1,0. H. L. E. Hamer^...., 1,000.00 

333 W. K. Pierce— 826.00 

I. O. W. H. Pendergrass 1,000-00 

9 S. A. Brennan 1,000.00 

134 Charles Carlson ... 1,000.00 

65 F. A. Stnith.. . 1,000.00 

286 F. J. Haertel 1.000-00 

3 Fred Koenig — _ 1,000.00 


Claims paid 3/1 to 3/3l/'34 629,825.00 

Claims previously paid . 3,30&,H1.10 


Total . §3,334,936.10 


Led^r, tnoBe-leuf res^eareh, ittcludlnsr tabfi 15.00 


Ledger nbeeln for above per ino 2A0 

Labels, Melal, per 100_^ , . - 1.7B 

l-abels, Paper, per 106^. - - - - 36 

LabeL>^, iar$« sire for haufie wlrlnic, per 

TOO — .50 

Cards, finable, per duzen .25 

I'liper^ OITTeial IrCtfer, per 100^ .75 

Rltnalfi. extra, eaeh . .2.5 

Berelpt Book. AppTIciiais <306 reeeipts)_ 2.10 
Receipt Bonk. Appliwints (750 rwelplsj- 4.80 

Receipt Book, Members (360 reeeiptn)^ 2.40 

Reeeipt Bonk, Members (756 ret^elpts)^ 4-86 

Receipt Hook, Mis^cellaneone (300 re- 
ceipts) 2.40 

Receljit Onnk. Misccl In aeons (750 re- 
ceipts) — 4.S0 

Receipt Bonk, Gvertime asNessiuea( <300 

receipts) — 2.46 

Receipt Book, Overtime assessment (756 

receipts) 4-80 

Receipt Book. FlaancinI fiecretary*s .35 

Receipt Book. Treasurer’s — .35 

Receipt Holders, each -25 

Keseiirrh %veeklj report cards, per 106 .56 

8eal, cut of — 1.60 

8e«l 4'06 

Seal (pocket) 7.56 

TVithdriiival Cards, wlfli Trans* Cd#.. per ^ 

4Varrant Book, for R. ft. — .56 


FOR E, W, B, A. 

AppUcallon Blanks, per HM) .75 Cnpstltutlcm iind By-lJtws. per KKf^^ 7..76 

Book. Minule — . 1.56 ftlnf^le Copies ....... — . .16 

(’Jhnrters. Duplicates .56 Rtfuats. caob--- — .25 

Reinstatement Blanks, per 100 — . — ,75 

METAL a wmwa LABEL 

XOT13 — The above articles wJU be supplied when the refiuisite amount of cash accompanies 
the order. Otherwise the order will not be rrcosrnized. All sniiplles sent by ns bare postagre 
or express ehar^es prepaid. 

ADDRESS, G. M. BUGNIAZET, I. S. 
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CAL UNION OFFICIAL RECEIPTS FROM FEBRUARY 11 
TO MARCH 10, 1934 



1 ». Lf. 


51- 

935880 

035015 

52- 

44115 

4425U 

52- 

08857 

9901KJ 

62- 

90001 

00487 

52- 

127882 

J 27887 

52- 


295052 

52- 

320401 

326820 

52^ 352316 

352650 

6E- 

lOCOOl 

107029 

B4- 

— __1D3530 

193503 

65- 

017270 

917280 

50- 

003000 

903025 

67- 

173242 

173250 

57- 

31801U 

B18022 

00-. 

252751 

252702 

00- 

835906 

830025 

64- 

46021 

40081 

04- 

13509 
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364341 

304400 

05- 

— — 3601 

3002 

66- 

285841 

280010 

00- 

34700 

34715 

66 

S21254 

821274 

66- 

****173904 

174205 

67- 

037305 

937334 

08- 
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7250H 

68- 

-— 1021T4 

102210 

00* 


532951 

72- 

058569 

958571 
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205048 

205711 

77* 

24713 

24732 

77- 

—_1 75830 

175060 
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891481 

891500 

SI- 

* 901271 
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147202 

S3- 

04501 
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157514 

157523 

83 


200097 
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***- 70255 
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00 
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U IL 
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151—— 
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]52*_— 
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150329 
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103- — 
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1 60 
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-432620 
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035100 
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107470 
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0030 16 
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31 1, 
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895013 
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1736a 
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186015 
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410, 
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418, 
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120, 
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WOMAN^S WORK 

(Conti titled from pn^o 152) 

**It must be emphaai/.ed that these 
ores are averages, which tneaus that 
many women were remving' an even 
lower rate than those stated* (The fact 
that so many of these women are receiv- 
ing: rates even lower than the submini- 
mum allowed in the code is because of 
a qualifying^ clause in the code that per- 
mits a lower rate for employees who re- 
ceived less than 40 cents an hour in 


July* 1929,) The average vrage rates for 
unskilled men during the same period 
were: Shipping roomt 45 cents; yard- 
men* 46 cental ash handlers, 46 cents; 
and wood handlers* 44 cents. The men’s 
minimum in the code is 38 cents." 


Alt Nature ipcAks thu voice of dlisolution. 
The highway of hlitory and of life it itrown 
with the wrecks that Time, the great 
deapoiter* hai made- W« liaUn HOiTowftiily 
to tho Autumn windi as they sigh through 
dismantled forests* but we know their breath 


will be soft and vernal In the Spring, and 
thu dead Rowers and withered foliage will 
blossom and bloom again. And If a man die, 
shall he* too* not live again? Is earth the 
end of all* and death an eternal sleep? Not 
so* but beyond the grave In the distant 
Aldon, hope provides an Elysium of the soul 
where the mortal shall assume Immortality, 
and life become an endless splendor. — 
D* ly. V&orhte». 


The victory of success is half won when 
one gains the habit of work. — A. 
Bolton. 


ON EVERY JOB 


Owr esteemed Brother, R. 0. L, pre&s see- 
retary of L* U. No^ lOST, sends tn a poem by 
Brother Juck Robinson ttMcA he Bays he 
thinks is mtitled to a ptaoe in the *"hall of 
fame** on tfte tfteMs of the fitted cover of the 
Journal, So here *tie. 

"The Clique” 

What 13 a clique? H'is a body of men 
Who attend every meeting, not just now and 
then, 

Who don^t miss a meeting unless they are 
sick. 

These are the men that the grouch calls "the 
clique.” 

Who don't make a farce of that magic word, 
"work,” 

Who believe in Ihe motto— not a job will T 
shirk; 

Who never resort to an underhand trick, 
These are the men whom some call "the 
clique.” 

The men ivho are seldom behind in their 
dues. 

Who attend to their duties and don't seek a 
kick, 

These are the men that the crank calls "the 
clique.” 

We should sll be proud of members like 
these; 

They can call them "the clique” or whatever 
they please. 

But there are always some people who al- 
ways find fault. 

And most of that kind are not worth their 
salt. 

They like to start trouble hut seldom will 
stick. 

And leave all the work to the gang called 
"the clique." 

Jack Robinson. 

L. U, No. 1037. 


Footnotes on the Depression 

Mrs. Moriarty: Do you know, my dear, my 
husband plays the organ? 

Mrs. O'Brien; Yes, and if things don't im- 
prove my Dinny will have to get one, too. 

m * m 

As the old saying goes, "Put up, or shut 
up.” .4nd if you can't put up some real 
effort to improve your locai union and better 
the working conditions, it's best to shut your 
month about its present defects. Let's hope 
there will be nothing blue but the Eagle. 

G. L. Monsive. 

L. U. No. 505. 

* 4 * 

And here '3 a messuge from Hendrick, ivho i& 
evidently enjoying the tceather in the West: 

The Webb'* Foot Say&-“ 

Portland, Oregon, U, S. A., 

Out where men are men; 

Where it rains most every day, 

And then it rains again. 

The Moss-Back Answers^ 

Rain, rain, it makes all things grow nice; 

It's darn sight better than zero, snow 'n' ice. 

Walter H. Hendhick, 

Now at Portland, Oreg. 


Even though Ineull got out of Greece, Wa 
not out of the soup yet and we heartily eti- 
dorse the aentiments of brother Jack: 

The Neutral Zone 

"Cutta haffa grapefruit, 

A piece o' pitch pie, 

One gub o' cofTee for Sam Insull,” 

Sing Greek waiters in high. 

Now a migratory bird is Sammy, 

Nestin' on Grecian shores, 

But not for long, apparently — 

Uncle Sam's Just restin' on his oars. 

Sam took with him a type o' bag 
Made famous by Teapot Dome; 

Even ere returns began to lag. 

Stockholders held their sacks at home. 

Sam's aetivitks entered many fields, 
InsuUaiing primary polla at election, 

May 0 * entranced his power yields. 

Hadn't Uncle disapproved the selection. 

Sam had other attractive ways. 

Not only a power magnet was he, 

Ifo fathered opera in high class plays, 

No playwriter though, apparently, 

Sam greatly aided Chicago's prosperity, 
Gigantic power stations, built he. 

Jn extending power o'er broad territory. 
However, weakness oft' seems to be. 

.Ml are positive, to some degree 
Negative, along with the rest. 

There's need for neutral, you see. 

To equalize for the best. 

So let's withhold our gunfire, 

'Til Uncle makes the test 
For faults; with qualities el! acquire — 

Even the besta 'o the best. 

Jack Hunter, 

Local No. 68. 

* « * 

The Sign of the Rainbow 

(Rc/Icff ions after the Bform.) 

("/ do eat my bow in the cloud, and shall 
be for a token of a covenant me and 

the earth/* — Genes. IX, 1€.) 

The gale's torrents have subsided tbeir force 
And the tempests abated their fierce rage; 
The elements changed their violent course 
And calm's reignin' on the heavenly stage. 
That hrilUant bow on the horizon's end 
Renders dispersin' shreds of clouds a-glow; 
And its magic senii-circular bend 
Proclaims a message to creatures below: 
"When errin' mankind will start to revise 
The vast sinister deeds of their dark past, 
A blazin' token'll spell across the skies; 
'That Rood of miseries shall be their last.' ” 

Abe Glick, 

New York City. L. U. No. 3. 

* 4 4 

Perhaps, We Should Have Cut This 
Johnny La Valle tells of the engineer 
who got mixed up with quartz and glass and 
quarts and glasses. Still wondering whether 
it was "x" or "y" cut; but no matter how 
you take it, it was "cut”. 


"A Friend Indeed” 

He must be the author of a little kindly deed 

Of sacrifice and service for every man in 
need; 

His life, too, must be a poem of self-denying 
will, 

And always help a comrade struggling up a 
hi!!. 

He must defend the friendless and love a foe. 

When he gives then he must forget his dough, 

And willingly the burden of the over-loaded 
bear. 

If he is a union man he can prove it there. 

Re must be the captain of an array of joy. 

And lead us back in memory to a barefoot 
boy; 

To the good old days in a land of lost delight, 

Where we could help a friend on the darkest 
night. 

He must strike with courage the blow of the 
brave. 

And indignantly trample on the yoke of the 
slave; 

To be seen in our Journal, the foremost in 
fame, 

IJke Hendrick and Click, friends I am proud 
to name, 

John F. Masterson, 

I. O. 


Love Song of the Volt 

Come, my Ampere, let us wander 
Down the fiO-cycle line. 

We will build our love nest yonder 
In the rectifier's brine; 

Or if you prefer detectors, 

We will oscillate that way; 

Past the realm of wave selectors, 

Hand in band— what do you say? 

Gliding through the horsepower motors. 

Stepping past condensers, too, 

Dancing by" the whirling rotors, 

Lighting audion bulbs anew. 

Dear, our love will be potential. 

You're A. C. as you were ever; 

To my life you are essential, 

Our connection none shall sever. 

Is your love then, alternating? 

Do you bold me at a distance? 

Why the constant vacillating? 

Why do you put up resistance? 

Come and give yourself to me, dear. 

We will build our cozy horn© 

Where we — Hark! What's that T see, dear? 
Quick, let's flyl Here comes an Ohm. 

Author Unknown, 
Contributed by Leonard Ohl, 

Local Union No. 3. 

* « * 

Keeping Up with the Joneses 

Smithy and the Jones boys had become 
seasick and were hanging over the ship's rail 
"feeding the fish.” Captain Kidd, sauntering 
past, gently slapped Smithy upon the back, 
remarking, "Weak stomach, eh?” 

"Weak, 'L'," gurgled Smithy, "I'm throw- 
in' *er aa far as any of them.” 

Jack Hunter, 

L. u. No. es. 




A s the Roosevelt administration has come to grips 
with the financial group, so it is now joining 
■* the issue with those employers who would set 
themselves above the state and thereby imperil the 
American experiment in self-government. The company 
union has been a threat to the success of the recovery pro- 
gram from the very outset. It is now a menace in scores 
of industries. The agreement of the leading steel com- 
pany executives to "resist all attacks" on their company 
unions should make it evident to everyone how basically 

important the question is. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Labor, if it would advance itself, will take advan- 
tage of every opportunity to root out unionism which 
is not bona fide. Industrial leaders, if they mean what 
they profess, will accept the President’s election plan. 
Government, if It is not to be the servant of special 
interests, will not yield an inch. 

The company union issue must be settled sooner or 
later, and the sooner the better for all concerned. 

— St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 




